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Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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A $24,252,828.71 
LIABILITIES . 


22,217,399+94 
$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annuat Casn distributions are paid upon al! 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
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LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph 
An elegant copy. 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Heliotype— 
size 2cx24. 


Farquharson. 


Heliotype — 


Renouf 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra. 
Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON, 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo- 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
PRADFORD ACADEMY, For the higher educa. 
tion of young women, 
Laildings unsurpassed for qomfort and health, Twenty- 
tive acres—twelve iu wa bm jlake for rowing and peratony 
Classical and course of study 
and ional, Year commences ram 1, tr ial"R Koay 
88 IDA ©, ALLEN, Principai, Bradf 








READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALe. 
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Next regular meeting, Wednesday, April 8 
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ACCOMMODATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
A for Troy. 

Sundays only for Troy 
= hhens stopping at all sta- 
ay 

ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga, 

3 0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
e Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
7.00 to Chien. dhs 
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aaa Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on  sagpl- 
cation. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! ti 
Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Hiss 
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The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. .Their applicants rep- 


_ resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 


ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
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COLORADO, CALIFORN 


The Pacific Northwest. 
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Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown 
From Cunard Wharf, East I 
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meeting, | 


OF I|!4YE NEW ENGLAND STATES 


An Independent, Able, Enterprising Journal 
Devoted to the Interests of the People 


The Springfield Republican is a New | 
land institution recognized and respect 
throughout the world. 

The Republican presents the news wit 
fairness and independence, recognizing no 
obligation except the high duty to its readers 
Its editorial comments and discussions ar 
the work of trained and thoughtful writers 
whose single purpose is to find and present 
the truth in the interest of all the people 

The literary features and miscellane: 
reading afforded by The Republican give 
peculiar value as a newspaper for the famil) 
Special attention is devoted both 
higher interests and to the practical affairs 
which concern women. Liberal space 
given to book reviews and notices, als« 
art, dramatic and musical news and 
Many original stories. written ex 
for The Republican, are pub nlishe 
esting letters of travel, specié 
dence from Boston and Washingt n, origina 
and selected poetry and choice extracts fron 
the best sources of current literature 
to enrich the columns of the paper 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 


The Weekly Republican maintains its rej 
utatien as the best weekly review of Amer 
can life anywhere published. It preset 
compact form and convenient arrange 
all the important news of the week, 
special regard for New England news 
contains the chief editorials and } 
features from the seven daily issues, ca 
fully and_ attractively arranged 
a special department of agricultural 
ters and always a bright and ' 
story. It is an ideal newspaper for tho 
ful and intelligent people everywhere 
wish to keep in touch with New 
news and sentiment. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN: $ 


year. 
THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN 
year. 
THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN: $1 § 


year; 50 cents for six months; 3 cents 4 copy 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 
The Weekly Republican will be sent ‘°° 
for one month to those who wish t 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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T is not an attractive plan which 
the State House commissioners 
present for the restoration of the 
front of that building. To pull 
down the ‘ Bulfinch front,’ and then 
reproduce it in enlarged form, 
changed dimensions and new mate- 
rials, is not to save what ought to be 
saved nor yet to substitute anything 
decidedly better. A modern im- 
provement upon the present front is 
not what is wanted. It would be 
accepted as preferable to blot out 
the work of Bulfinch entirely and, 
as one of the bills before the Legis- 
lature proposes, put up an altogether 


new and novel six-million-dollar 
‘Capitol.’ But the real wish of the 
people of Massachusetts, as we 


believe, is to save the lines of the 
old front, and with them the associ- 
ations of the past century which the 
familiar sight of them recalls. It is 
practicable to do this, and the senti- 
ment of art as well as of patriotism 
approves it. 


ENATOR Hoar deserves the 
thanks of the American people 
for interposing to prevent the 
hurried passage of the Cuban resolu- 
tions by Congress. As far as these 
resolutions had gone in Congress, 
they had been pushed along by as- 
tounding misstatements and very 
questionable appeals to prejudice; 
and Senator Hoar simply asked that 
common sense be givena chance 
and information be obtained on 
which intelligent action could be 
taken. There is nothing in this 
hostile to Cuban independence; it 
is simply reasonable. 





HE Immigration Restriction 
League has the satisfaction of 
seeing its bill, with certain immate- 
tial amendments, favorably reported 
in Congress. The restriction pro- 
posed is that which will be effected 
by excluding ‘all male persons 
between 16 and 60 years of age who 
cannot both read and write the Eng- 
lish language or some otherlanguage.’ 
his is not an absolute prevention 
of undesirable immigration; even 
Senator Lodge, in his great speech 
on the subject, did not claim this 
effect ; but it will go a long way 
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toward it A further proposition, 
which is also before Congress, is to 
require an examination of immigrants 
by American consular officers on the 
other side. 

ITHIN the past year, the rail 

road trains entering Boston on 
the north have been gathered into 
one great union station. In_ the 
course of another year, all those 
entering on the south will run into 
another great station instead of into 
four stations, two of them widely 
separated from the other two, as at 
present. And the South Union 
Station will be the biggest in all the 
wide world. Such, at least, is the 
plan, needing only the consent of 
the state and city to be carried out. 
No other single enterprise, unless it 
be the reclamation of the Back Bay 
territory—and this took a good 
many years to effect—has had such 
an influence upon the development 
of the city of Boston as this consolli- 
dation of the railroad terminals is 
likely to have. The improvement 
on the northern side is notable 
already. The building of the 
southern station, with the accom- 
panying street widenings, will meta- 
morphose a section of the city which 
sadly needs it. As for the conven- 
ience to travellers, all that is wanted 
is an elevated railway connecting 
the northern and southern stations. 


HERE is a great deal in a name, 
and Ballington Booth, in nam- 
ing his seceding organization, has 
not been as happily inspired as was 
his father. The title, Salvation 
Army, was a most fortunate hit; 
God’s American Volunteers, which 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth propose to call 
their new army, lacks the taking 
quality. So, at least, it sounds at 
the first hearing. 





HE project of changing the man- 
ner of choosing United States 
Senators, making them elective by 
popular vote instead of by the 
Legislatures, seems to find approval 
in the difficulty attending the filling 
of two seats in the present Senate. 
The states of Delaware and Ken- 
tucky ought to have had _ two 
Senators each in this Congress; 
they have only one apiece, simply 
because their legislatures could not 
act in the election to fill the 
vacancies. In each case, one of the 
candidates had enough power in the 
legislature to prevent the election of 
anyone but himself, and adjourn- 
ment was reached without a choice 
being made. It may be said that 
this is extraordinary, accidental, and 
cannot happen very often. But, on 
the other hand, it probably wou'd 
never happen —at least, not through 
the obstinate persistence of a single 
candidate and his friends—if the 
election were to be made in the 
wider field of the popular vote of the 
whole state. 


CALL THEM OUNCES. 


HERE is much loose talk about 
silver kings and gold kings. 
Very unkind things are said about 
both, which would do much harm if 
many persons read such attacks and 
if any people cared for them. _ Fort- 
unately few people read much when 
they see that men are only ‘slinging 
ink,’ and of those few almost none 
care for what they read. 

rhe difficulty about silver and gold 
at present is that the word DOLLAR 
means two things. It is always bad 
to have one word mean two things. 
This is what makes confusion. No- 
body wants to be dishonest. But 
the people of this country want to 
‘get the best,’ whatever that is. 

‘Get the best’ may be called a 
national motto. Itis a very good 
one. Nowa mixed currency, silver 
for the pocket and gold for the ex- 
changes, has always proved to bea 
good currency for our people. They 
are used to it and like it. ‘Get the 
best ’ suggests to them, therefore, the 
continuance of such acurrency. But 
at this moment the old proportion of 
silver to gold does not hold, ‘Get 
the best’ therefore also seems to sug- 
gest using gold only and driving sil- 
ver out. Here comes confusion. 

One is thrown back then to first 
principles. And one asks why should 
there be any effort to establish a 
fixed proportion between gold and sil- 
ver. There never was in the cur- 
rency statutes of any nation till 
Thomas Jefferson invented one for 
America. Why should there be any 
now? 


Read your Robinson Crusoe. You 
will find that in 1680 or thereabouts 
he had so many doubloons, or Portu- 
guese Joes, which were gold. And 
he had so many ‘pieces of eight,’ 
which were silver. But he never 
troubled himself to write down on his 
account book what the value of the 
pieces of eight would be if he should 
need to change them intogold. Nor 
did the legislation of America or of 
Europe do so in those days. A man 
had so many gold coins, so many sil- 
ver coins, and so many pigs of lead, 
and so many bars of iron, and he 
got the best price he could for any 
of them when he changed them. 

But when we established our cur- 
rency, with gross ignorance of such 
subjects the nation undertook to say 
that ten silver dollars — originally 
ten ounces of silver— should always 
be the same thing as a gold eagle. 
From time to time since it has had 
to change this standard backward 
and forward. Weare in one of the 
crises of such a change now. But 
why not tell the truth? This is al- 
ways a good rule. 

Why not call an ounce of silver an 
OUNCE as the Spaniards used it. 

It is said that when Adam and 
Eve were naming the animals, a toad 
hopped by. And Adam said to Eve, 
“ What should you call that?” And 
Eve replied, ‘Why it hops like a 
toad, and it is a toad, and I do not 


Sobers price, $2.50 Per Year 
ingle Copies, 5 Cents 


see why you should not call it a 
toad.” And toad it has been called. 

Let your silver Dime be the tenth 
of an Ounce. Then coin. silver 
Ounces, as many as any one wants. 
Let your nickel pass as each a_twen- 
tieth part of an Ounce, your cent as 
one hundredth part of it. Let your 
gold eagles and half eagles and 
double eagles be as they are. Call 
the eagle ten dollars, the saw-horse 
twenty dollars, and the half eagle 
five dollars as you do now. Require 
gold for your customs duties as you 
did in the civil war. What you have 
promised to pay in Dollars pay in 
such Dollars of Gold. 

For your home affairs, as the pay- 
ment of salaries, any of the work of 
the Government at home, pay people 
in Ounces. Make any contracts in 
Ounces as you might do in land, or 
in copper. You never told the Union 
Pacific Railroad people that you 
would give them so many ‘dollars.’ 
You gave them so many acres of land, 
and they did as well as they could 
with it. So you would pay Grover 
Cleveland, or ‘Tom Reed, or Gov- 
ernor McKinley, or Mr. Whitney, 
fifty thousand Ounces for his ser- 
vice as President. You could pay 
the pensions in Ounces,and pensions 
would buy with Ounces what they 
had to buy. 

We seafaring people down East in 
Massachusetts have been used for 
two hundred years and more to such 
functions of Government. We catch 
a great many mackerel for the de- 
light and support of mankind. We 
cannot afford, as a state, to have the 
quality of our mackerel suspected or 
mistaken. So we inspect it, and 
brand it with the state mark. There 
is No. 1, which is the best mackerel ; 
No. 2, which is the next, and No. 3, 
which is the worst. Whoever buys a 
keg marked ‘ No. 1’ knows that it is 
of the No. 1 grade, and so on. Or 
he knows that the State of Massa- 
chusetts by its officer says so. 

But he never undertook in Massa- 
chusetts to say that eight barrels of 
No. 2 should be exchanged when 
anybody chose for six of No.1. We 
leave that ratio to the chances of the 
fishery or the market. | What we do 
is to say that No. 1 is No. 1 and that 
No. 2 is No. 2. 

Just so Uncle Sam can stamp his 
silver Ounces. He need not say ‘ In 
God we trust.’ _If he tells the truth 
people will come to know that. He 
need not say ‘This is worth one- 
tenth of an eagle.’ He does not 
know how much it will be worth. He 
can say ‘This is one ounce.’ Then 
people will know the Truth and can 
tell what it is. 

The people who write most of the 
silver and gold crisis are quite young. 
Many of them appear to be less than 
15 yearsold. Fewof them remem- 
ber the civil war. But in the civil 
war all business was carried on at 
home with greenbacks. Of these the 


price in gold varied from day to day ; 
but business went on all the same. 
Men paid their customs duties in 
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gold, and the Government, which had 
promised to pay gold on its debts, 
had gold to pay, and paid it. 

If now we called our silver coin 
‘dimes,’ ‘quarter ounces,’ ‘half 
ounces,’ and ‘ ounces,’ we should be 
living under a similar convenient ar- 
rangement. We should have gold 
dollars enough for all we want of 
gold dollars. ‘Then those who wanted 
to use gold would use gold. Those 
who wanted to use silver would use 
silver, 

And nobody would say at any cor- 
ner of the gold market or the silver 
market, ‘By the Eternal, you shall 
give me a thousand ounces when | 
gave you nine hundred dollars be- 
cause the law says you shall.’ 

If a man say$’ he will pay in 
ounces,silver he will pay. If he says 
he will pay in copper, copper he will 
pay. If he says he will pay wheat, 
wheat he will pay. And when he 
says he will pay dollars, dollars will 
mean gold. ‘The word will not mean 
two things, as it does today. 

Truth in language means that one 
word does not mean two different 
things. It is never well to try to 
make it do so. 

EpwARD E. HAce. 


THE FORESTS OF AMERICA. 


HE movement for the establish- 
ment of a scientific system of 
forestry in this country, of which 
mention was made in this journal 
last week, took its rise in the meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation at Washington last fall. Ac- 
cording to the constitution of the 
Academy of Sciences, that institu- 
tion may be called upon by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the 
members of his Cabinet for opinions 
on scientific subjects. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior availed himself 
of that privilege, and the result is 
the appointment of the commission 
as already stated. 

The importance of the matter ap- 
pears in the correspondence between 
the Secretary of the Interior and 
the President of the Academy, Prof. 
O. W. Gibbs,concerning the appoint- 
ment of the commission. Prof. Gibbs 
says that no other economic prob- 
lem confronting the Government of 
the United States equals in impor- 
tance that offered by the present 
condition and {future fate of the for- 
ests of western North America. 
“ The forests of the public domain,” 
he writes, “extend through eighteen 
degrees of longitude and twenty de- 
grees oflatitude. They vary in den- 
sity, composition, and sylvicultural 
condition from the most prolific in 
the world, outside of the tropics, to 
the most meagre. In some parts of 
the country they are valuable as 
sources of timber supply which can 
be made permanent; in others, 
while producing no timber of impor- 
tance, they are not less valuable for 
their influence upon the supply of 
water available for the inhabitants 
of regions dependent on irrigation 
for their means of subsistence. The 
character of the topography and the 
climate of most of the region now 
embraced in the public domain in- 
crease the difficulty of the problem. 
Scanty and unequally distributed 
rainfill chocks the growth of forests, 
while high mountain ranges make 
them essential to regulate the flow 
of mountain streams,” 

Such statistics as are obtainable 
regarding forest products and the 
industries depending upon. them 
fully bear out Prof. Gibbs’s state- 
ments. Among all industries, that 
of agriculture stands at the head, 
the vaiue of its products in the last 
census year being given as $2,460,- 
000,000. Next come the forests, 


standing easily second with a pro- 
duct valued at $1,044,000,000. This 
is more than half as much again as 
the entire mineral product of the 
United States, or as the leather, 
woollen and cotton manufactures 
taken together. Dr. Fernow writes 
that the consumption of fuel to the 
extent of probably 180,000,000 cords, 
the demand for fence material, etc., 
the waste in the woods and at the 
mills and loss by fire bring the 
total annual wood consumption of 
the United States to 25,000,000,000 
cubic feet. The consumption in- 
creases from decade to decade in 
greater proportion than the popula- 
tion ; and new industries — like the 
manufacture of wood pulp—add 
constantly to the demand. 

The loss by fire varies from year 
to year, but is enormous, especially 
in the Western mountains, where it 
is impossible to ascertain the ex- 
tent accurately. An estimated an- 
nual loss of $25,000,000 in value 
seems in some years to be far ex- 
ceeded. A recent careful canvass 
places the loss for Pennsylvania 
alone at $1,000,000 for the year; an 
estimate of the fire losses in Minne- 
sota during 1894 places them at $12,- 
000,000. 

No other people of the earth have 
consumed virgin forests so lavishly 
as the people of the United States. 
With a present consumption of 380 
cubic feet of wood per capita, of 
which over fifty cubic feet is lumber, 
they excel the consumption of Ger- 
many nearly nine times, that of 
France nearly twelve times, and 
that of Great Britain more than 
twenty times; and since even for 
firewood only sizable timber is used, 
Dr. Fernow thinks it reasonable to 
calculate that te furnish the total 
present consumption of twenty four 
billion cubic feet or more continu- 
ously, not less than one billion acres 
would have to be kept in good pro- 
ductive condition, while at present 
less than half that forest area exists, 
and it is culled and cut without any 
regard to reproduction or future con- 
dition. 

No more striking statement of the 
decline in white pine, for instance, 
could be made than to cite the num- 
ber of feet in logs which passed the 
nine leading booms in the lower 
peninsula of Michigan in 1887, viz., 
200,217,104,985,as against 505,134,- 
656 feet in 1893,a decrease of nearly 
8o per cent., chargeable,no doubt,in 
part to other modes of transporta- 
tion, but nevertheless foreshadowing 
unmistakably the practical exhaus- 
tion of supplies. 

In this connection,it is interesting 
to read what Mr. Morton, Secretary 
of Agriculture, says regarding the 
object lesson which Mr. George 
Vanderbilt is furnishing on his es- 
tate, Biltmore,near Asheville in North 
Carolina, where he has 95,000 acres 
under scientific cultivation. Secre- 
tary Morton, who recently passed a 
week there, says: ‘“‘ Few kings have 
either the funds or the good of their 
people at heart sufficient to conceive 
and carry out what Mr. Vanderbilt 
has successfully demonstrated. If 
there were nothing else to be accom- 


plished, Mr. Vanderbilt is, at least, © 


building up an educational institu- 
tion that will furnish scientific farm- 
ers and teichers for the instruction 
of the rest of mankind, and I feel 
like thanking old Commodore Van- 
derbilt for having given us a grand- 
son who has the brains and _ the be- 
nevolence to devote his wealth to af- 
ford the public such valuable object 
lessons in art, architecture, agricul- 
ture, forestry, viticulture, dairying, 
road making and other useful sciences. 
The people down there talk about 


the enormous amount of money 
that Mr. Vanderbilt is investing to 
gratify his taste and pride, to pro- 
vide luxuries for his appetite, and 
magnificent displays to flatter his 
vanity, but the poor creatures do 
not comprehend the first letter in 
the alphabet of his ambition. Their 
vision is not broad enough, their in- 
telligence is not sufficient to grasp 
a single fragment of the idea he is 
developing, and while they imagine 
that it is a'l due to selfishness, he is 
a great benefactor working for them.”’ 
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A SERMON PREACHED) IN THE CHURCH OF 
tHE UNITY, BOSTON, BY MINO! 
]. SAVAGE. 


2 Thess. 11:7 


Bap! Sunday morning I preached 
on ‘Finding God.’ 1 devoted 
myself purely to the intellectual side 
of the problem; and I tried to show 
that there was adequate ground for 
thinking rationally concerning God. 
Today I| take up the first of the great 
moral objections that are brought 
against this belief. If God 4s, if he 
is mighty, if he is wise, if he is good, 
how comes it that moral evil exists? 
How does its eixstence consist with 
faith in such a God? 

Last Sunday | alluded to a letter 
which I had received. I hold that 
letter in my hand ; and as introduc- 
ing the subject, and as showing how 
it presents itself to cultivated and 
earnest minds, I wish to read to you 
some brief extracts fromit. The 
writer is one of the noblest, truest 
men I know. It is personal; and 
of course | cannot tell you his name. 
But he is an educated man, a man 
sincerely anxious to find the way. 
Iam not at all sure that I shall 
change his opinions, but I want you 
to see what they are; and so I make 
them my starting point. 


The mystery of iniquity 


Evil stands pitted against good, always 
and everywhere. From the dawn of time 
both experience and history (history being 
only recorded experience) testify that a 
ceaseless contest has been waged between 
them. One appears to be as real as the 
other; and no transcendentalism or idealism 
or optimism can blot out the everlasting 
distinction between them, so far as man’s 
capacity to > pained and pleased is con- 
cerned. I sincerely wish this were possible; 
but my transcendentalism and optimism 
have labored in vain at the task. 

For my awn part, I do not anticipate the 
absolute dominancy of either good or evil, 
here in this world or in any other. As the 
material universe has been and must forever 
be at the mercy of the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces, alternately cohering or flying 
apart as one or the other force predomi- 
nates, so the universe of mind will ever ad- 
vance and retrograde according as the 
angelic or demonic tendencies belonging to 
it prevail. The rationalist can be neither an 
optimist nor a pessimist, he must forever 
alternate between hope and fear, between 
faith and doubt. History is a terrible but 
a sure teacher; and so is experience. Both 
of these,as I have said, indicate a never- 
ending struggle for man, alternate success 
and failure. To talk of God, of a perfect 
moral governor of the universe. in view of 
such a condition and destiny, can only be 
done except as we credit man with more 
credulity than reason, more superstition 
than sound sense. 


Whether I have ‘more credulity 
than reason, more superstition than 
sound sense,’ I shall leave others to 
judge. At any rate, I propose to 
consider this issue. 

As I said last Sunday, a large 
part of our theological difficulties 
spring out of assumptions of our 
own, which are unfounded, unjust- 
ified. I said then that people as- 
sume that God is a being away off 
in the universe somewhere, survey- 
ing this scene of human life, and 
that, if he only chose, he could make 
everything, different from what it is. 
That is assumed. Before men make 
that the basis of objections against 
God, they ought to prove it as a 


fact —a fact which has 
been proved. 

_ So in regard to moral evil, the ex 
istence of it in the world. It js as. 
sumed that, if God had chosen, he 
might have made everything differ 
ent from what it is; that he mj 
have changed the past, the 
and the future. 
us see. 

It has been assumed, on the part 
of almost all thinkers. Philosophers, 
and scientists, that what we need t, 
account for is the origin of evi! 
out of this assumption springs 
difficulty of our believing in God 

Now, friends, I propose, without 
any assumption at all, for | have 
perfect scientific warrant for what I 
propose to say — I propose to assert 
that we are under no obligatio: 
whatever to account for the ori rit 
of evil. The thing we need to > 
count for is the origin of good 
reverse the problem complete! 
and, as I said, | have scientifx 
rant for the reversal. 

Let us, then, glance over the his 
tory of life on this planet, and se 
whether there was a time when e\ 
did not exist, but began to be, a: 
as to whether we need trouble « 
selves over the matter of accounting 
for it. 

Look at the history of this planet 
Forthe moment it does not matte: 
whether you accept the ( opernican 
theory of the universe or the nebular 
theory of the origin of suns and 
planets. Waive that. We know 
that on this little planet of ours 
there was at one time no ng 
creature. Then life appeared, the 
lowest forms of life. Then appeared 
fishes in the sea, then reptiles, thc: 
birds, then the mammals 
whole animal world. This 
fore man appeared. 

I wish now to have you survey this 
planet with me during the period 
preceding the advent of man 
there any moral evil existing? No 
There is a struggle, there is rivalry, 
there is contest, there is pain, there 
is death; but there is nothing that 
we can rightly call evil, because 
there is no conscience. ‘There is no 
standard of right and wrong; and 
there is no creature capable of draw 
ing the distinction between what we 
mean as right and wrong. Yet down 
there in that seething, struggling 
life was almost every thing that we 
have come to regard as crime, as vice. 
That is, the lower animal life com 
mitted all the crimes and had all the 
vices that they were capable of in 
their struggles and antagonisms 
with each other; and yet there was 
no crime, no vice; 

What do we mean 
People sometimes use these words 
very loosely and carelessly. Crime 
is a breach of law; and vice isan 
injury which may extend to others, 
but primarily is a damage to youl 
own being or nature. There can be 
no crime where there is no /a" 
There can be no vice where there !s 
no consciousness of the vice, where 
there is no moral sense. 50, 4 
though all the actions that we 
been accustomed to speak o! 
criminal and vicious on the part 0! 
mankind existed down there. yet, 4» 
I have said, there was no crime ! 
vice in existence. 

What happened when man 4] 
peared? What distinguishes ma! 
from these animals below him? /"- 
tellectually, the prime distinct) n 
between him and the animals is that 
man possesses a larger brain, a a 
intellectual power; but chiefly the 
distinction lies in the fact that man 
is a being haunted by an ideal. He 
thinks of something better, anc 
reaches out towards it. Man shares 
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ith the animals almost all his fac- 
aities. Animals think, animals feel, 
;nimals dream, animals reason, ani- 
mals have what you may almost con- 
sider an incipient moral nature. At 
any rate, they know when their mas- 
vrs forbid this or reward that. 
rhey are afraid to disobey; and 
they learn to take pleasure in obedi- 
ence. But this lacks the essential 
moral quality ; for although the ani- 
mal may be afraid of punishment or 
jesirous of reward, or may have love 
of approbation, it never occurs to 
him that this is right or this is 
wong. Man differs, then, from the 
animal world in the possession not 
only of an ideal, but in the posses- 
sion of a moral nature. 
When man appeared, what hap- 
sened? There was a distinct and 
lefinite advance in quality and de- 
gree of life; and with this advance 
came a recognition of evil. In 
ther words, in spite of what old 
theologians tell us, the coming of 
evil, the recognition of evil, instead 
fbeing a sign of degeneracy, is a 
lefinite and unmistakable sign of 
idvance. All these things that we 
:!l evil — outward acts, hate, anger, 
ealousy, cruelty, murder —all these 
as outward acts existed; but there 
was none to think of them as evil. 
When man came with his higher 
brain power and the beginning of 
his magnificent development of 
conscience, then he began to recog- 
nize these things as being well 
enough among animals, but not fit 
for man. No new fact came into 
the world when evil was first per- 
eived. It was simply man’s moral, 
ntellectual, spiritual recognition of 
the lower and the higher. Man has 
nherited from his animal ancestry 
| this animal passion —hate, an- 
tagonism, capacity for evil. There 
are men by the thousands all over 
the world today in whom run riot all 
the passions of the jungle — the ser- 
pent, the tiger, the hyena, the wolf, 
the bear. All the animal traits and 
jualities live stillin man; but the 
thing that distinguishes man from 
the animals is that he recognizes 
these things as belonging to the ani- 
mal world, but as things which man 
must win the victory over, put under 
his feet, control. Then they are no 
ongerevilinus. They may be used 
to help, and not to hurt, to build 
up, and not to destroy. 
Che coming, then, into the world 
if the perception of evil was not a 
fall: it was a magnificent ascent. 
50, as I said, it is the origin of good- 
ness, of the perception of goodness, 
and the recognition of the distinc- 
ton between that and the evil that 
we have to account for, as we study 
the growth of life on this planet. 
The theologians have turned the 
Problem the wrong way always ; 
and nearly all their difficulties have 
sprung out of the fact of this abso- 
lutely unfounded assumption. 


We are ready now to note the 
significant fact that, as civilization 
advances, crime and vice increase. 
What do I mean by that, that the 
world is growing worse? No, it is 
growing infinitely better. The 
Point of that remark lies right in 
this fact. Among the animals no 
xind of action was recognized as 
Wrong. Among the lower type of 
barbarians only a few actions are 
‘fecognized as wrong. Among the 
Sioux Indians there are only a few 
crimes, only a few vices, although 
the moral life is not a thousandth 
Part as high as among the civilized 
Peoples of the world. As people de- 
velop in moral and intellectual per- 
ception, they recognize a hundred 
things as undesirable and wrong, as 
unfitting the highest and noblest 





types of human character, that peo- 
ple of the lower grades of life do not 
recognize at all. 

That iswhat I mean whenI saythat 
crime and viceincreaseas civilization 
increases. You will find in some of 
the most civilized and moral nations 
that any number of things are recog- 
nized as wrong which five hundred 
or a thousand years ago were not 
recognized as wrong at all. Asa 
superficial illustration, hundreds of 
men are every year arrested in Bos- 
ton for drunkenness. Two hundred 
years ago nobody was arrested for 
drunkenness. There were few fen, 
then, who had lived to be fifty years 
of age who had not some time in 
their lives been drunk. There was a 
hundred times more drunkenness, 
but none was arrested. There was 
no public opinion against it. 

It is not the ignorant man who is 
conscious of his ignorance: it is the 
wise man who knows how many 
thousands of things there are that he 
does not know. It is not the begin- 
ner in music who is troubled much 
by discord. Itis the highest, the 
most finely developed musician, 
whose ear is pained, and who is 
conscious of a hundred discords that 
other people know nothing about. A 
man who does not know anything 
about painting may think that he 
paints very well, indeed; but the 
great masters recognized the defects 
in their own masterpieces. So in 
every department of life it is the 
most highly developed people who 
are most conscious of defects, and 
who feel most the defects in their 
own natures. 

Let us, then, no longer be troubled 
about the problem as to how or why 
God ever let evil come into the 
world. Let us go down on our 
knees in adoring gratitude that he 
made the world from unmorality 
climb up into the perception of 
goodness and the possibility of good- 
ness. This is the way to approach 
this problem. 

Now let us look at it in another 
way. It is assumed by people who 
are worried over this problem that 
God, if he chose, could make a 
perfectly moral being right off in a 
minute—as though without passing 
through any experience of evil one 
could know anything about it. Just 
work over that problem by yourselves, 
and see if it is conceivable. I dare 
to assert that the idea is absurd on 
the face of it. God cannot make a 
moral being outright and all at once. 
What do we mean by a moral being ? 
A human being who has struggled 
and conquered, a man who has 
learned to recognize evil and put it 
under his feet. That is what we 
mean. You might as well say that 
God could make a brave and tried 
and successful soldier in a minute, 
without his ever having studied or 
having been trained or having seen 
a battle. It is absurd and contra- 
dictory. The only way by which 
God can make anything is by means 
of the process through which it be- 
comes whatitis. It is not a question 
of power and wisdom: it is a 
question of common sense. God 
could not, then, make a moral being 
except through contest with evil and 
the overcoming of evil. 

But, if God could—let us assume 
the absurdity for a moment—if he 
could make a perfectly moral being 
without his knowing or having to do 
with evil, he could not know that he 
was a moral being, he could not 
know that he was good, that there 
was any such thing as goodness. He 
could not know what good was. 

Suppose you talk toa person about 
light who never heard of darkness, 
and did not know there was any such 
thing: could you tell him anything 
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about light? Suppose you talked to 
a person about beauty who never 
has heard anything in the way of 
ugliness or lack of beauty: would 
he know what you meant? Suppose 
you talked with a person about music 
who knew nothing except music? 
The only way we know anything is 
by separating it from something else, 
by contrast, by comparison. Good 
could not exist, then, as a thing to 
be recognized or thought, if there 
was no such thing as evil. If, then, 
it were possible to create a man per- 
fectly good, with no knowledge of 
anything else, he never could know 
that he was good, and he never would 
know what goodness means. 

In still another way I wish to pre- 
sent this subject to you. I have 
tried for years to know what the 
universe is, so far as possible; and 
I have tried my best to think outa 
better world than this; and I can- 
not doit. Let me tell you what I 
mean. 

It is conceivable— it is not rational, 
I admit—that God might have made 
us all automatons—that is, living 
machines—and set us going, created 
us in such a way that we should 
always run right. Suppose he had 
done that: he could have prevented 
evil, but he would also have pre. 
vented the existence of men and 
women. We should have been only 
mechanisms running accurately, If 
you would like to live in a world like 
that, I 
should not like it at all. 

There is another way conceivable, 
also an absurdity. God might have 
created man, and put him in the 
world where there was no opportunity 
and no temptation to go wrong ; and 
so we might imagine that he would 
go right for a certain number of 
years, but he would not have been a 
man. He would not have known 
the meaning of right, he would not 
have known that he was doing right, 
he would not have known anything 
about it. I would not care to be in 
a world like that. 

There is another way conceivable, 
and yet absurd. God might have 
prevented the existence of what we 
call evil inthis way. He might have 
created us just as we are, and then 
given each of us a guardian angel to 
watch over us day and night. This 
guardian angel, I suppose, could not 
have prevented us from thinking 
evil; but he might have prevented 
us from doing wrong. Whenever we 
attempted it, he could have inter- 
fered. He could have prevented 
evil by aconstant series of miracu- 
lous and supernatural interferences 
with human action. But, again, we 
should not have been men. There 
would have been no possibility for 
us to learn to distinguish between 
right and wrong, no possibility for us 
to grow, no chance to develop, no 
opportunity for us to learn self- 
mastery, and so to become virtuous 
and strong. 

The only other kind of world that 
I can think of is about the kind we 
are in already—a world where we 
have developed from lower forms of 
life, inherited passions and weak- 
nesses and tendencies to evil, where, 
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by experience, we can learn the 
difference between good and _ evil, 
can learn that evil hurts, injures, 
takes away from the sum of human 
happiness, learn that good helps and 
adds to human happiness; and so we 
can learn to freely and intelligently 
choose the good, recognize the evil 
and let it alone, or try to fight it 
down and overcome it in ourselves 
and help others to do the same. 
This is a world in which there is an 
opportunity for virtue, an opportunity 
to build up moral character, an 
opportunity to develop noble men 
and noble women, an opportunity to 
become heroes and saints, an oppor- 
tunity to climb ever nearer and 
nearer to the divine. | think it is a 
pretty good kind of a world. 

My friend in this letter says that 
he does not believe the time will 
ever come when evil will cease to 
exist ; and I am not anxious that the 
time should ever come. It does not 
trouble me in the least. Why? The 
only way in which you could bring 
an indictment against God _ that 
would hold would be to teach that 
evil may become permanent and con- 
firmed in the condition of particular 
souls, and so condemn them to ever- 
lasting ruin. This is utterly incon- 
sistent with the power, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of God. 

But suppose that evil shall exist 
always on this planet, in other 
planets, or in all of them: then in- 
dividual -men and women will pass 
through the evil, and Jearn to know 
the meaning of right and wrong, the 
sweetness and beauty of right, and 
the harm and ugliness of wrong, 
passing through it asa_ school, out- 
growing it, coming to be self-con- 
trolled, masters of themselves and 
their conditions. Suppose that in 
this world or in other worlds those 
souls that have won mastery shall 
engage in teaching, in lifting, in 
helping other souls, educating their 
brothers and sisters who are passing 
through this school of experience 
out of which we graduate into virtue : 
-do we not know that the sweetness 
and joy of many a soul on earth is in 
just this kind of teaching and com- 
forting and sympathizing and _ help- 
ing? May it not be one of the 
sweetest things in heaven that, 
instead uf being shut up in a beauti- 
ful city, singing psalms and playing 
on musical instruments forever, we 
can be travelling through the uni- 
verse, helping to comfort and 
strengthen souls, guiding and lead- 
ing them towards God? 

If you accept this theory—-which 
I most certainly do—then the exist- 
ence of what we call evil ceases 
utterly to be any objection to a per- 
fect trust in the power, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of God; and we 
need not hesitate to accept the state- 
ment that the existence of this evil is 
necessary as a part of the eternal 
love and plan of our Father who is 
in heaven. 

The important announcement is 
made in Paris that Victor Hugo’s 
letters will be published in the 
Spring or Summer. The translation 
has already been arranged for by a 
London house, 
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AN ELEGY OF SIMONIDES. 


FROM THE ACADEMY 


No earthly thing remaineth in one stay. 
Full wise the ancient Chian’s word ap- 
pears, 

‘** Man’s generations pass like leaves away ;"’ 
But seldom men receive it in their ears 
And graft it in their hearts ; 

there, 
A native plant within the young man’s 
breast, 
And while there blooms youth’s much-loved 
floweret fair, 
Light is his thought: 
no rest; 
He looketh not to grow old or to die ; 
When full of health, he hath no thought 
of pain ; 
Child as he is, he doth not well desc ry 
How few short hours of youth and life 
remain. 
So do thou, timely warned, while thou dost 
live 
To thine own soul her share of blessings 
give. S. CHEETHAM 
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PERSONS, PLACES AND IDEAS. Miscellane- 
ous Essays. By B,. O. Flower. With 
thirty full-page illustrations. Boston: 
The Arena Publishing Co. 

Thisisa rather sumptuous volume; 
costly paper, ornamental type, ele- 
gant illustrations and nearly every- 
thing to delight the eye and gratify 
the taste. ‘The contents are what 
the title indicates, miscellaneous 
essays, having nothing in common 
except the idiosyncracies of the 
writer. They are partly biographi 
cal, partly critical and partly on 
questions of social import. The 
style is animated, fresh, somewhat 
original, strong and positive, some- 
times perhaps a little timid, but 
abounding in interesting if occasion- 
ally erratic thoughts. On certain 
subjects the author is not only radi- 
cal, but rather unreasonably so, and 
he appears to rejoice in his position 
of an advanced thinker. His Essay 
on Darwin is an able setting forth of 
that great scientist’s career. He 
presents Mrs. Moulton in an attrac- 
tive way. Other very readable arti- 
cles are Charter-on-the-Dee, Winter 
Days in Florida and Fostering the 
Savage inthe Young. This last is 
an attack on the military drill of 
boys in the public and other schools, 
in which he makes some strictures 
worthy of being pondered by parents 
and educators. G. M. S. 


BATTLEMENT 
Rhoscomyl. 
Green & Co. 


AND TOWER. By 
New York: 


Owen 
Longmans, 


This is a rousingly romantic story 
of the British revolution under Crom- 
well; and, being laid in the western 
part of the right little tight little 
British island, its names have plenty 
of tongue-tying double Il’s and extra 
y’s—with such heathenish proper 
names as Madoc, which sounds like 
Moloch, Griffith, with its suggestion 
of griffin, and Meredydd, which is, 
probably, a sort of wild Welsh Mere- 
dith. When one comes upon 
Twyrynys, however, he will pardon- 
ably skip it, unless he should care to 
read the footnote that tells, as near 
as possible, a Christian English 
equivalent. The dialogue has a 
vigor and picturesqueness, and pro- 
fuseness, too, of diction, that re- 
minds one of Scott’s archaic master- 
pieces ; and the descriptive parts 
show an_ inexhaustib'te, detailed 
familiarity with rude customs, an- 
cient arms and accoutrements, uten- 
sils — what not, that makes Battle- 
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ment and ‘Tower seem still more like 
a belated Sir Walter’s novel. ‘There 
is fighting galore —the best of it, of 
course, to protect fair women from 
the clutches of bold, bad 
which the rescuer kills four or five 
stout Irish adversaries within as 
many seconds, or possibly minutes, 
quite Three-Guardsmen-like. The 
blood that is not let in these savage 
conflicts seems mostly to throb with 
love between brave, adventurous 
men-at-arm’s and gentle ladies to 
whom war’s alarms are too familiar. 
And so, when the fighting for a time 
has ceased, the grander passion has 
full sway. 

The really fine action of the heroi 
tale is crowned by a _ powerful de 
scription of the Battle of Naseby, in 
which the King’s troops wear all the 
halos of romance, and the Round 
heads are made sufficiently despica- 
ble to suit the well-established 
though false notions of Cromwell 
and his Ironsides that Charles the 
Second’s court has handed down to 
posterity. W. S, B. 
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PEBBLES AND SHELLS Verses By 
Clarence Hawkes, Northampton, Mass. : 
Picturesque Publishing Co 
There is pathos in the half-tone 

portrait frontispiece of this volume, 
which shows ‘the blind poet at work,’ 
with the frame that helps him 
align his penmanship resting upon 
his knees. The pathos will prevent 
much critical cruelty in quoting un- 
poetic verses here, and will prompt a 
careful search for lines in which there 
is undoubted feeling and some grace of 
rhythmic form. But it will be well 
for the young versifier if all his 
friends are not so extravagant with 
praise as the gentleman whose pref- 
ace introduces Clarence Hawkes to 
the world as probably destined ‘to 
occupy a high place among the 
great bards of America.’ 

Among the descriptive pieces, one 
in negro dialect, How Massa Linkum 
Come, is dramatic and touching; 
and somewhat beyond, though not 
too much, should be expected from 
the writer of this: 


By life’s alternate joy and woe 
Our sorrows teach us, ere they go, 
The highest, noblest lesson ; 
That where true manhood strongest grows, 
Where love in sweetest fragrance blows, 
There sorrow’s dewdrops glisten. 


In the interest of pictorial art, one 
protests against calling the eight 
process-cuts from photographs by 
Elbridge Kingsley ‘ engravings direct 
from nature,’ though they are fairly 
good illustrations of their kind. 

W. S. B. 


SELECTIONS FROM VIRI ROMAE Edited 
by Robert Arrowsmith,Ph. D., and Charles 
Knapp, Ph. D. New York; 
Chicago: American Book Co. 
Most men grow old and die, but 

the ‘Men of Rome’ with whom our 

grandfathers in their boyhood were 
familiar, still flourish in immortal 
youth. The present publication is 

a rare specimen of mechanical exe- 

cution. The material is first-class, 

the typography is all that could be 
desired, and the maps, portraits, 
pictures of seals, medals, implements, 
weapons, processions, etc. are ele- 
gantly done. Great pains have 
been taken with the text and the 


Cincinnati ; 


vocabulary, the notes are carefully 
condensed, not too profuse, but yet 
sufficient to afford all really needed 
help tothe student. A series of ex- 
ercises for turning English into Latin 
is appended. The suggestions to 
the pupil are of no small value. 
Probably there is no other collec- 
tion of readings so well adapted to 
the early study of Latin as the Viri 
Romae. They have an intrinsic 
interest; they are healthy and stim- 
ulating in a high degree. This new 
publication is in itself so attractive 
that it may well furnish an induce- 
ment to pupils to take up this study. 
G. M. S. 


THE MISSING 
Castlemon. 
Coates. 


POCKET- BOOK By Harry 
Philadelphia: Porter & 


This has the rather questionable 
blood-and-thunder elements of the 
well-known Gunboat Series, Rocky 
Mountain Series, War 
the two earlier of the present 
Tom Series, which have made 
Harry Castlemon such a_ popular 
boys’ novelist. The scenes are laid 
in Texas during wild and stirring 
months, made lurid by the conflicts 
of cowboys, rangers and Comanches, 
through which Tom Mason’s luck 
keeps him uppermost and leaves 
him at the last on the winning side. 


and 


Lucky 


Series, 


IN NEW ENGLAND FIELDS AND Woops. By 
Rowland E. Robinson. Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Boston 


With the opening of a new season 
of literary activity, some notable ad 
ditious are promised in that delight- 
ful school of nature-writing in which 
Bolles and Torrey have been so 
charmingly successful. Mr. Rowland 
E. Robinson is the latest comer in 
this select circle, and his In New 
England Fields and Woods presents 
to us our landscapes in familiar and 
in unfamiliar aspect; not only is 
there shown the summer phase with 
which everyone is acquainted, but 
such matters as The Winter Camp- 
Fire, January Days (in the woods), 
and many other delightful prospects 
to which the author extends an invi- 
tation to us all to view. Weather, 
landscape and animated life form 
the trio which he presents, and his 
observation is so keen that the prac- 
ticed scientist can find little to ques- 
tion in his stories of the habits and 
manners of our friends the birds 
and beasts. 

There is the charming freshness 
of the woods and forests throughout 
these sketches,of which nearly three- 
score are brought together in the 
volume. Every one will be inter- 
ested, and no one more so than the 
student of nature, the sportsman or 
the camper, whose pleasant expe- 
riences are here noted forthe bene- 
fit of those who have such matters 
stillin the future. Mr. Robinson, 
as the latest comer into this field, 
brings with him that charm of de- 
scription which has made his Dan- 
vis Folks so successful. 

JoHN RITCHIE, JR. 


A Woman INTERVENES; or, The Mis- 
tress of the Mine. By Robert Barr. New 
York and London: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co 
There is no doubt that Robert 

Barr, already famous as the writer of 

In the Midst of Alarms, has the 

trick of writing a story with a plot 

and without a morai, in a fascinating 
style. Every chapter starts in witha 
dash that carries one’s interest to its 
close, which is touched off with some 
smartly rounded phrase or fitting 
epigram. Don’t let your enjoyment of 
this breezy tale be interfered with by 
such smal] matters as improbability 
and ephemeral quality. Be thank- 


ful that you are 


not subjected o 
more tothe strain of solving sc 
insoluble social problem, . 
ing of prospective mic a-mines, 
piquant female American news 
reporter with detective gifts, a pair of 
able but also gullible young English. 
men, and the woman | aR 
venes. 
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me 
while read 


d 
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Knobel’s Night Moths of New 
England, published by Bradle, 
Whidden of Boston, is anothe; 
those excellent manuals prepared by 
this gentleman for mechani 
termination of the animals of 
Eastern States. Mr. Knobel’ 
methods are well known through his 
previous pamphlets, and are aday ta 
to those who wish to detern 
species and yet do not care t 
into a strict study of the animals 
The divisions appeal to 
gifted with eyesight, and 
pleasure and satisfaction result 
the application of the keys 
book gives pictures of some hu 
ofthe mothsso arranged as to] 
ily comparable with the spe 
and it has the great advant 
small cost and portability 
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every 


The Elements of Geometry, | 
and Solid, is the title of one of 
latest of the publications of th 
American Book Co. The volume 
has been prepared by John Macnie 
under the general supervision of 
Prof. Emerson E. White, in whose 
mathematical series the book a; 
pears. The propositions are pre 
sented in very nearly their usual o1 
der,a few deviations therefrom only, 
which seem to be logical, being per 
mitted. Especial attention has bee: 
given tothe furnishing of exceed 
ingly clear definitions, for this isa 
matter wherein no obscurity shoul 
be permitted to exist, while the uss 
of hypothetical constructions 
been abandoned. Propositions and 
corollaries are admitted only when 
they have practical value,while those 
which are merely interesting or cur 
ous have been omitted. This is in 
the interest of brevity and in con 
sideration for the many matters 
which are brought up before the 
modern pupil. The exercises, too, 
are practical in their application, no 
others being permitted in the vol 
ume. Both plane and solid geome 
try are presented, together with an 
appendix which treats of symmetry 
and other allied matters 

A smaller voiume from the same 
plates has also been issued, entitled 
Elements of Plane Geometry. This 
includes that portion of the large: 
volume which treats of plane geome 
try, together with the appendix, and 
is intended for those courses which 
do not include the geometry 
solids. 
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The number of books printed in 
Italy during 1894 was 9416 works,o! 
which 7606 were handled by the 
book trade. This total shows a fal 
ing off of 73 works compared with 
the output of 1893, and a falling of 
of 721 works compared with the 
total issued in 1891, in which yea! 
10,311 works were printed, of which 
8327 were handled by the trade. 
The decrease in 1894 was in histor) 
and geography 68 works, in philology 
and literary history 47 works, in fic 
tion 46 works, and in popular lite: 
ature 32 works. An increase Was 
shown in the department of medicine 
74 works, drama 67 works, politica! 
economy 43 works, education 3° 
works, and military and naval science 
29 works. In literary activity the 
province of Lombardy takes the lead, 
followed by Piedmont, Tuscany, Vé 
netia, and Latium, in the order 
named. 
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CHANSON D’AUTOMNE. 


BY PAUL VERLAINE 


Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De l’automne 
Blessent mon cceur 
D’une langueur 
Monotone. 


rout suffocant 
Et bléme quand 
Sonne l'heure, 
Je me souviens 
Des jours anciens 
kt je pleurs 
Et je m’en vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 
De ca, de la 
Pareil a la 
Feuille morte 


NOTES. 

he death of the senior partner 
{ Harper & Bros. leaves the firm in 
the hands of the grandsons of the 
yriginal members, but the firm name 
will undoubtedly remain what it has 
been. As the great publishing 
houses are inclined to keep the firm 
name distinct and unique, and there 
is a power in this which adds greatly 
to the strength of a _ publishing 
LD. Appleton & Co., Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons illustrate the same principle. 
The decease of the late Alexander 
Macmillan made no change in the 
name of his publishing house, and 
the Longmans and the Murrays, no 
matter what changes may take place 
in the personnel of the house, do 
not think of changing the name. 
When Mr. Houghton died it was a 
wise judgment that refrained from 
placing Mr. Mifflin’s name at the 
head of the house, although he is, in 
fact, its leading member, and, when 
Mr. Thomas Niles passed away, the 
house of Roberts Bros. went on with- 
out any visible change. There isa 
power in these names which gives 
the sense of continuous vitality. 


house. 


The Messrs. Holts’ immediately 
forthcoming educational works in- 
clude Hertwig’s General Principles 
of Zoology, translated by Prof. 
Ceorge W. Field of Brown Univer- 
sity; The Grasses of North Amer- 
ica, by Prof. W. J. Beal of Michigan 
Agricultural College, in 2  vols.; 
Cairns’ Quantitative Chemical Analy- 
sis,an entirely new edition, revised 
and enlarged by Dr. E. W. Waller; 
An Elementary Algebra, and Eucli- 
dean Geometry, both by Prof. J. A. 
Gillet of the New York Normal Col- 
lege; Plane Geometry, by Prof. H.W. 
Keigwin of Norwich (Ct.) Free Acad- 
emy; The Latin in English, by Prof. 
H. P. Judson of the University of 
Chicago. 


Henry Norman, whose telegrams 
from Washington to the ‘London 
Chronicle did so much to modify 
British opinion in the Venezuelan 
dispute, contributes to the April 
Scribner’s an article on The Quarrel 
of the English-speaking Peoples. In 
this article he says: “I regret to say 
that the impression is growing among 
some of the most thoughtful people 
I know, that the United States is de- 
termined to pick a quarrel with Great 
Britain.” 


Teaching history from a single 
book is much like| studying the land- 
scape from a single window. It en- 
tails serious limitations. A new 
point of view might change the rela- 
tive prominence of all parts. So 
Many teachers recognize this fact, 
and so many special books are at 
their service, that a demand has 
arisen for a compendium or guide to 
the more important facts and periods. 
lo meet this need Annie E. Wilson 
has prepared a Compendium of 
United States and Contemporary 
History. Every item of special in- 


terest or importance in United States 
History, from the beginning to the 
present, with contemporary events 
in other parts of the world, are 
given in chronological order. Prom- 
inence is given to the writers, states 
men, and laws of each period. The 
book aims to render to the History 
of the United States such service as 
Ploetz’s Epitome affords general his- 
tory. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
are to be the publishers. 


Mr. Ethan Allen has issued the 
second part of his historical drama, 
Washington, or the Revolution. 
Alas, this part is not as impassioned 
with fine language as was the last. 
Has Mr. Allen’s inspiration then 
failed? It isto be hopednot. The 
finale of Act I and the opening of 
Act II would seem to indicate that 
the spirit. of poesy is still upon Mr. 
Allen. Also the passage on p. 56 
ought to be immortal, where “ Zerrs 
(the Tory)” enters “in the uniform of 
an English Lieutenant, sword in hand. 
He looks stealthily about him. Starts, 
glances at the reddened sky, nods ap- 
prow al, 

Moultrie [advancing quickly from 
his hiding-place\. “My wish is an- 
swered, and we meetagain. | Draws 
his sword.\| Cowardly villain! your 
last hour has come,if mine has not;”’ 
—pray observe how modesty affects 
great men even in the midst of their 
most turgid utterances—‘“ for this 
earth is much too small for both of 
us. Keep now your step hell-hound 
and face me to the end, or into your 
back will I drive this eager blade! 
Terry, Partial Terry. [ Zerry trembles 
with astonishment.| You see I know 
your name and am resolved to send 
it down to hell for eternal record 


there. No father, mother or kindred 
now confront you; but cold and 
biting steel is in my hand, com- 


missioned to release your damned 
soul which a gentler devil is en- 
titled to. Defend yourself!” 

[ Moultrie rushes on him and the 
two engage in combat with the sword. 
Moultrie disarms him and runs him 
through the body. Terry, staggering, 
reels off the stage. | 

Moultrie {looking after the retreat- 
ing Terry]. “He reels! He falls! 
He dies! Another spirit loosened 
from its tenement of clay is winged 
to the court where just judgment is 
eternal.” 

This is Mr. Allen in his most 
impressive form. But for the most 
part his ‘drama consists of mere 
ordinary conversation between 
human creatures, and that as every- 
one knows, is apt to be tedious. We 
await with eagerness the third and 
last volume, hoping that more elo- 
quent passages may besprinkle it. 

Taking for his text the collection 
in a catalogue of a Birmingham 
dealer, an anonymous writer dis- 
courses divertingly on “ estimate by 
autograph.” ‘*Why,” he asks, 
“should Mr. William be one-and-six 
dearer than Sir Lewis Morris? These 
are the things that cause heartburn- 
ings in literary circles.” On the 
other hand there can be no cavilling 
at*the verdict which exacts ‘only 
a bobsworth” for Mr. Conybeare, 
politician. We agree with thewriter, 
again, says the London Globe, when 
he says that James Payn is ludi- 
crously undervalued at two shillings. 
“To a student of hieroglyphics or 
Hittite inscriptions, a missive of 
this amiable author is invaluable, by 
way of practice.’ And we smile 
when he observes that Mr. Haggard, 
who is valued at three shillings, 
‘‘may observe, with a not unnatural 
or unmanly tear, that a literary char- 
acter called Andrew Lang, novelist, 
fetches double that price.” But the 
best thing in the article is the pro- 
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test involved in the last sentence, 
when, after speaking of the “ inter- 
esting results” of his comparisons, 
he continues: “ The propriety of 
selling the letters of the living is an- 
other question.”’ 


That curious farrago of romance 
andscientific vagary called Etidorhpa, 
by Mr. John Uri Lloyd, has passed 
into a second edition, and into the 
hands of the Robert Clarke Co., of 
Cincinnati. It is now published in 
less luxurious form than before, and 
at half the former price. 





Hazell’s Annual,marvellous as ever 
for compactness, appears for 1896 
with the usual complement of new 
articles upon timely subjects. It is 
imported by Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Cherry-Bloom is the title of a col- 
lection of ** bits of verse from sum- 
mer-land,” from the pen of Miss 
Eleanor Mary Ladd, and published 
in very dainty and attractive form 
by the Peter Paul Book Co., of Buf- 
falo. 


A serio-comic furoris developing 
in Paris and among the imitative 
young authors of London who look 
upon the French Muse with languish- 
ing eyes, and melt in ecstasy when 
she moves one of her decadent ser- 
vitors to speech, Since the death of 
Verlaine, says the New York Trib- 
une, there have been sombre rumina- 
tions among the innumerable poetas- 
ters ‘consecrated’ to the sublime 
ideal of the master, for they have 
missed him sorely. They must have 
some one living to whom they can 
look up, in spite of his taste for the 
Awful Infinitudes of the Grave it is 
characteristic of the decadent to in- 
sist upon seeing what he writes about 
or thinks about; he takes nothing on 
faith, neither the flavor of absinthe 
nor the genius of his leader, and with 
impassioned earnestness he is de- 
manding a Laureate. Verlaine is 
gone. Some one must be crowned 
in his place, the éco/e must have its 
chef. There are shouts of Mallarme ! 
Mellarme ! on the boulevards of Par- 
nassus, and everywhere there are be- 
ing printed descriptions of his ‘at 
homes,’ with awestruck sighs over his 
Coleridgeian causeries and the rare- 
fied atmosphere of high thought 
which broods over his circle. ‘ Mall- 
arme,” says one of his admirers, 
‘talked himself into tame before he 
had even published anything,” and 
so extraordinary is his eloquence 
said to be that the poets of France 
consider him Verlaine’s successor as 
le maitre, his name “is known to 
every man and woman of any culture, 
from Dieppe to Nice.” Itis ad- 
mitted that the principal works of 
Stephane Mallarme have _ been 
“ printed in the smallest number of 
copies possible, for private circula- 
tion and not for sale. Such of his 
work as has been given to the public 
has been published in the small mag- 
azines of ‘les jeunes,’ magazines of 
the smallest circulation, which are 
never seen by any one outside the 
literary coteries by whom they are 
inspired.” Nevertheless, some writers 
for the newspapers have heard Mall- 
arme talk, and on their ipse dixit it 
has come to pass that he is ‘looked 
upon as France’s premier poet.’ 


People who were in Chicago last 
summer will remember the series of 
letters from Japan which Wm. E. 
Curtis printed in the Chicago Rec- 
ord. For all classes of readers they 
were perhaps as intelligent, interest- 
ing writing as has ever been done 
on Japan and its people. These let- 
ters are now revised and collected 
and will be published in book form 
this spring by Stone & Kimball. 





MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS 


* 


The Supply at Saint 
Agatha’s. 


By Exizanern] Sruarr PHELrs, Author 
of “ A Singular Life,” “ The Gates Ajar,’ 
etc. Printed on deckle-edge paper of high 
quality, and artistically bound in cloth 
with a distinctive cover design by Mrs. 
Whitman. With Illustrations. Square 
12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This is one of the strongest, most suggestive, 
most illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps 
has written, The setting of the story 1s vigorous 
and skillful, the narrative is engrossingly inter- 
esting, and the revelation of the “Supply” at 
once startles and uplifts. The book is every way 
artistic and is admirable for an Easter gift. 


Kokoro: Hints and Echoes 
of the Japanese Inner Life. 


By Larcapio HEARN, author of * Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” “ Out of the East,” 
etc. A noticeably beautiful book. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

This book, by a very keen observer and _bril- 
liant writer, danke largely with tendencies and 
traits illustrated, if not developed, by the war 
between Japan and China; and it is thus a valu- 
able contribution toward a just appreciation of the 
Japan of today. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edi- 
tion for 1896, carefully revised to date, 
both the text and maps. A compact 
Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium 
and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France, Austria and Italy. 
With Maps, Street Plans, Comparative 
Money Tables, Calendar of Festivals and 
Fairs, and a List of the most famous Pic- 
tures in Churches and Galleries. 16mo, 
roan, flexible, $1.50 “e¢. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston and New York. 


LEND-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 





The March 
articles on. . 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 
Edw. E. Hale. 


UNBALANCED PEOPLE. 
Frederick H. Wines, LL. D. 


HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 
Edw. E. Hale. 


FLOATING HOSPITAL. 
Rufus B. Tobey. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RELIEF IN 
ARMENIA. 


number’ contains 


Edw. G. Porter. 


CRAIG COLONY. 
Wm. P. Letchworth, LL. D. 


POOR COLONIES OF HOLLAND. 
J. Howard Gore, Ph. D. 


LEND-A-HAND CONFERENCE 
AT LOWELL, MASS. WITH 
REPORTS OF CLUBS. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2Octs. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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A FANCY PORTRAIT. 


(Being a Fragment of a Letter toan Unknown Lady 
of the Seventeenth Century, whose Album of 
Verses (some of them marked by Delightful Audac- 
My) had fallen into the Rhymester’s Hands, begging 

Her Forgiveness for making the Book Public.) 


BY E. V. L. 
1 wonder were you fair or dark ? 
I fancy dark; I fancy, too, 
Your eyes burned always with a spark 
Of mischief, as black eyes will do. 


Black was your hair as raven’s wing, 
Brown were your little restless hands, 
And all your wishes were commands. 

Your lovers knew no loitering. 


And sometimes when the sky was blue, 
And all alone you passed among 

The morning blossoms wet with dew, 
(And sunward raised your face to meet 


Full on your lips his kindling heat) 
Amid the trees your laughter rung, 
For very joy to be so young, 

For very joy that you were you. 

The New Budget 


The Atlanta Journal gives some 
information in regard to the young 
Georgia author, Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, who won the $10,000 prize 
offered by the Chicago Record for 
the best story of mystery. It was 
his first long story, and it was a seri- 
ous matter for him, as will be seen 
from this account of his struggles, 
which should make all young people 
cautious about venturing into the 
profession of letters : — 

Mr. Edwards worked at night at 
his home in the country, some few 
miles from Macon. He could com- 
mence his writing at 11 o’clock at 
night and continue steadily until 
dawn. It was summer time, and so 
he avoided the intense heat of the 
day, which he gave to sleep, now and 
then coming to Macon and showing 
always very plainly how the work 
was telling on him. When the first 
draft was complete, and before the 
work of transcribing by typewriter 
commenced, Mr. Edwards broke 
down and was obliged to take a com- 
plete rest. But the hardest part was 
over, and in the revision in type- 
writing he was assisted by his wife 
and daughter. Mr. Edwards him- 
self had but very little hope of win- 
ning the prize, but often said in 
speaking of it that one peculiarity of 
the story was that it could very 
easily be divided into a number of 
short stories and disposed of to mag- 
azines in that way if it was rejected 
by the Record, ‘Mr. Edwards has 
been a famous short story writer for 
years, but in attempting a new novel 
of such proportions (60 chapters ), it 
was anew line of thought, a longer 
chain of conditions and a more in- 
tricate plot. It was an undertaking 
that he had never contemplated. In 
speaking of this the author says: 
‘This was one of my greatest diffi- 
culties. I found it hard to get out 
of the short story style, and to carry 
my thread through changing days 
and seasons or from moon to moon, 
I was as liable as not to find myself 
making a moonlight night when the 
moon was not due, and to forget that 
one day is not always like another.’’ 


Mr. Gladstone’s improved health 
has astonished his former associates. 
He has dined with them and _ talked 
incessantly about Purcell’s Life of 
Cardinal Manning, the one subject 
which now engrosses him. He re- 
ceived a long call from the bio- 
grapher and has also had overtures 
from several magazine-editors for a 
review of the book which has fas- 
cinated him; but he has planned 
other literary work — essays on But- 
ler and Homeric studies — and ap- 
parently considers Mr. Purcell capa- 
ble of taking care of himself. Punch 
has a cartoon this week which must 
quicken Mr, Gladstone’s desire to 
live as long as possible, to escape 
the horrors of Parliamentary statuary. 
[t represents a group of statues de- 
signed to harmonize in dignity of 


treatment with the new effigy of John 
Bright. Mr. Gladstone is among 
them, looking like a demoralized 
church sexton. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.’s Spring 
announcements include Herbert M. 
Thompson’s Russian Politics ; 
Chevrillon’s In India, translated by 
William Marchant; W. Fraser Rae’s 
Life of Sheridan, with an introduc- 
tion by Sheridan’s great grandson, 
the Earl of Dufferin and Ava; E. P. 
Evans’s Animals in Medieval Archi- 
tecture, with many _ illustrations ; 
Francke’s Social Forces in German 
Literature ; Martin’s Parody, being 
an essay on the art, with many 
humorous examples from its mas- 
ters from early times to our own 
day ; Mears’s EmmaLou, Her Book, 
the diary of a western girl, which is 
saidto be very humorous; Esler’s 
The Way They Loved at Grinpat, 
picturesque episodes of English vi'- 
lage life. 

The literature of Lincoln will 
neverend. he great Life pub 
lished in The Century by Hay and 
Nicolay left, after all, a great deal to 
be talked about by other historians, 
and now the same magazine 
nounces a paper on the four con 
spiracies against the President. Mr. 
V. L. Mason, the writer of the article, 
has had interviews with people 
who have hitherto refused to speak 
of events in Lincoln's life in refer- 
ence to which they possessed valuable 
data, and the text will be accom 
panied by new pictures. 


an 


As an addition to previous an- 
nouncements it may be noted that 
Harper & Brothers published on the 
13th inst.: The Danvers Jewels, 
and Sir Charles Danvers—a new 
edition of the two stories, in an orna- 
mental cloth binding. A Souvenir 
of Trilby, being seven photogra- 
vure portraits of the leading charac- 
ters in Herbert Beerbohm Tree's 
English representation of Paul M. 
Potter’s play, Trilby. Kenyon Cox’s 
decorations for the Congressional 
Library are shown, in process repro- 
ductions, in Harper’s Weekly for 
March 21. The same number of the 
weekly contains an illustrated arti- 
cle on Winter Campaigns in the 
Russian Army. 

Justin McCarthy is at work on a 
monograph dealing with the pres- 
ent Pope, more than half of which 
is finished ; ang a new novel, and a 
collection of short stories, both of 
which may be published before the 
fall. 

Have you ever read the gossip 
about the British Peerage that ap- 
pears in some American newspapers ? 
asks a writer for the Sketch. If you 
have, you will appreciate the force 
of a letter I have received from a 
correspondent all the way from Cali- 
fornia, who writes that the horrors 
chronicled by those gossips make 
him ‘afraid to visit England. Are 
the people really so bad?’ Well, 
the Peerage was once described as 
the finest thing the English have 
done in fiction, but it isn’t ‘ Key- 
notes’ fiction by any means. 

When Wilkes Booth was shot to 
death by Sergeant Boston Corbett he 
was in a burning barn attached to 
the Garrett farm-house, near Bowling 
Green, Virginia. The last person 
who talkedto him before the shot 
was fired was Jack Garrett, a young 
son of the owner of the place. When 
the seldiers arrived Garrett talked 
with Booth through the cracks of the 
burning barn. Mr. Garrett is now 
living near his old home, and he has 
given his account of the last days of 
Booth. The story was taken down 
from his lips by Victor Louis Mason, 
who contributes an article on The 
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A Tale of the Day of St. Chrysostom. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean of Canterbury, 


Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Darkness and Dawn.”’ 
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Large crown 8vo, 606 pages, gilt top, $2.00. 


** Few English scholars and writers have entered more 
fectly into the spirit of the time of Christ and his 
Dean Farrar, and few have caught more the spirit of tl] 
church, so that in whatever form he sees fit to embody the 


per- 
Apostles than 


1e early 


results 


of his researches, his work is sure to be valuable, and, master of 


the best English style that he is, intensely fascinating as we} 


instructive. 


It is a most thrilling, fascinating story. It 
great historical period, with epoch-making events and char 


ii as 


deals with a 


acters, 


and deals with them in a way which can hardly fail to make t}, 
history of Christianity attractive to the average reader. . 

It is one of the attractive and at the same time really instry. 
tive books of the years.’-—Boston DaILy ADVERTISER. 
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Four Lincoln Conspiracies to the 
April Century. Mr. Mason also in 
terviewed John H. Surratt, whose 
wife was hanged and who narrowly 
escaped the scaffold himself. The 
author traveled over the entire 
course of the flight of the assassins, 
and in every possible case secured 
information from those now living 
who were in any way connected with 
the conspiracy. 


A highly original little book has 
just been published by Macmillan & 
Co. consisting of the anecdotes relat- 
ing to dogs, taken from the columns 
of The Spectator during the last 
fifteen years, which illustrate the 
most interesting of the many problems 
connected with animal intelligence 
and instinct. The stories contain 
examples of the power of dogs to 
reason, to communicate with each 
other, and to understand human 
speech, and they are, moreover, em- 
inently readable, many of them being 
full of humor and entertainment. 


A peculiar condition of things ex- 
ists in London at present in connec- 
tion with the republication in definite 
form of the works of Byron. 
For some time Mr. W. E. Henley 
has been working upon a new edi- 
tion of the poet, and while he has 
not had access to much unpublished 
material his notes are awaited with 
considerable interest. He is among 
the critics who resent the latter-day 
tendency to undervalue Byron, and 
his edition is a labor of love. But 
the value of his work now promises 
to be slightly diminished. The late 
John Murray, of the famous publish- 
ing house, was an ardent collector of 
Byronian MSS, and he bequeathed 
to his son, who is at the head of the 
concern today, a quantity of letters 
and other documents of importance 
in the history of Byron. The poet’s 
continuation to Don Juan is among 
these relics, with several unpub- 
lished poems and fragments. Mr. 
Murray has resolved to put all this 
material into a new and final edition 
of the poems. This will appear at 
about the same time as Mr. Henley’s 
edition. 


The coming revival of the Greek 
Olympic Games at Athens is largely 
due to the initiative of Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin, of France, through 
whose instrumentality a congress of 
delegates representing the leading 
nations was called together to ar- 
range for the contests. In a forth- 
coming number of The Century mag- 
azine Baron de Coubertin will have a 
paper descriptive of the modern 
games at Athens, and the artist Cas- 
taigne is going to Greece to make 
the illustrations for it. Castaigne has 
drawn a series of remarkable pictures 


of games as they used to be for 
April number of The Century, | 
company a paper descriptive of 
written by Marquand, 
fessor of archeology at Princet 


Allan 


Mr. Frank Barrett has been very 
successful in finding a fresh and origi 
nal scheme of action for his delig 
story, A Set of Rogues, just published 
by Macmillan & Co. The scene is 
laid in the England of the Elizabethar 
dramatists, and the tale deals with the 
fortunes of a band of strolling players, 
who, cast adrift by the closing f the 
Bull Theatre 
plague, wander about the country 
search of employment and fa 
the mischief Satan proverbia 
in store for the idle. 
of their adventures from the time 
when they act in Ford’s Broken Heart 
before the people of Edmontor 
that of their escape from Barbary 
reads like a modernized version of 
one of Heywood’s plays, and is, more 
over, full of a most human 
and charm. 


M. Henri Rochefort’s reminis 
cences have made so great a sensa 
tion in France that he thinks he may 
find a public in Lundon, too, where 
he lived su long in exile, and there Is 
in preparation under his supervision, 
not a translation of his five French 
volumes, but a special version of the 
memoirs in two octavo volumes, in 
tended solely for the English pub/ic 
M. Rochefort thinks he knows that 
public pretty well, its tastes and pas 
sions, and this edition of his recolle« 
tions will be a concise demonstration 
of his opinion of the English. What 
he leaves out and what he puts ! 
will be peculiarly interesting to those 
who have heard him discourse witt!') 
about the foibles of the people 
among whom he was compelled to 
live until amnesty was granted to 
him by the French Government. He 
hated London. _ If he did not hate 
Londoners he certainly did not love 
them. His sarcasms were bitter 
whenever he touched upon their 
shortcomings. His English volumes, 
for this reason alone, ought to make 
piquant reading. 


Red because of tl 


| he ac¢ 


interest 


Paderewski’s price for playing ‘he 


piano at a private reception is $5° 
aminute. A San Francisco woman 
wrote to Paderewski’s manager some 
ten days ago, when the pianist Was 
in that city, asking what Paderewsk! 
would charge to play for five minutes 
at an afternoon tea. She got a rep!) 
saying that the charge wou d be 
$2500. She thought this rather 
steep, and wrote another note offer 
ing to pay $1000 for five minutes ot 
Paderewski’s music. She didnt 
even get a reply. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
Il. 


ELASQUEZ, the master of light 


and air, comes next on the 
st. He is very much d Za mode at 
present, yet no one has caught his 


secret. He has given Fortuny 4770, 
Whistler tone, Sargent execution ; 


ind yet there remains to him some- 
thing finer still which none of them 
e\ er get—a sort of ‘ hang-together’ 

his pictures hard to describe. 
\lthough a master of style, he yet 
has no particular manner. Every 
me of his pictures is painted ina 
slightly differing way. can 
trace his development from his early 
work—fine and austere, but a little 
‘tight’ in handling—through his 
middle manner, so full and ‘fat’ in 
uality of paint; and so to his last 
work, like the Meninas, where the 
brush seems to caress the canvas, so 
lightly are the passages in modelling 
achieved. 

It is hard to say which of his 
portraits is finest ; but I was pleased 
after copying his fascinating little 
Infanta in Rose and Silver, to find 
n Henri Regnault’s letters that so 
sreat a man as he had selected it as 
ne of the few which he copied. 

[he Prince Balthasar is a glorious 
portrait. The child’s face is sug- 
gested with the utmost delicacy and 
tenderness, yet the accessories are 
painted with so keen a verve that 
one sees in them hints of that dro 
and dash which have since charac- 
terized Goya, Fortuny and all the 
rest of the Spanish School. I was 
copying this picture when some Eng- 
lish people came by. “ Aoh,”’ quoth 
one of them; ‘What an absurd 
pony that little chap is riding. I 
can assure you that picture would 
never get into the Academy." Could 
the portrait have had higher praise ? 

Many worthy people lament that 
Velasquez, with all his marvellous 
talent, should oftentimes have 
chosen voluntarily to paint dwarfs 
and idiots. They will not see that 
the very weakness of the subject 
gave him the better chance to exert 
his genius. ‘“ This man is an idiot. 
Very well. I will so wrap him in 
light and air, so breathe the breath 
of life into him, that he shall have 
more brains than all Popes, poten- 
tates, or powers, on Canvas.” 

So might Velasquez have spoken 
and truly. And then, too, there is 
no getting over the fact that origi- 
nality and curiosity are esthetic 
qualities, just as much as is grace, 
or grandeur. Velasquez realized 
this—instinctively, probably. His 
portrait painter’s nature thirsted for 
character : it didn’t so much matter 
of what kind; a doll-faced Infanta 
or a Décadent king amused him 
very well in the painting. But so, 
too, did a hunch-backed dwarf or a 
slobbering imbecile. He was a pure 
sceptic. Things interested him for 
just what they were. He had no 
thought of improving or making 
better: for how could a character 
be more interesting than what it 
was? What Fate and circumstance 
and will (or the want of it) had 
brought it to be? 

Contemporary with Velasquez and 
his friend—but never influencing, 
wholly uninfluenced = by—was 


One 


CONDUCTED BY 


- Philip L. Hale 


Rubens, the glorious, full-blooded 
master-painter of Antwerp. Rubens’s 
temperament and method were 
wholly different from those of 
Velasquez: he cared not a penny 
for the character of the sitter before 
him. He hada preconceived idea 
of how a gentleman should look— 
arrogant, genial, full-blooded ; and 
so all his gentry appear. He was 
too great a master of drawing, not 
to get a superficial likeness; but the 
poignant, sensitive groping for the 
individual personality, so charac- 
teristic of the portrait painter fur 


sang, that was not in him nor of 
him. Yet his portraits are often 
fine: fine as clear sheer fours de 
force of painting. His characters 


live, not because they look like real 
people, but from the force and 
vitality in each brush-stroke laid on 
the canvas. His artistic family is 
much larger than that of Velasquez, 
though probably in this generation 
of painters Velasquez counts more 
adherents. But Van Dyckis Rubens’s 
pupil, and through him Gainsboro, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Millais and 
the best of the English school of 
portrait painters. And Watteau, the 
painter of dreams in some courtly 
Arcady — Watteau too is his artistic 
descendant. 

Almost, if not quite, contemporary 
to Rubens, a very different man was 
working in Holland. Rembrandt 
was painting those wonderful por- 
traits of his: so full of life, yet so 
morbid ; so broadly painted, yet with 
every twist of character closely 
studied. He had begun life as a 
successful portrait painter, but he 
had the true artist temperament. 
He cared more for his work than 
for what he got tromit. He would 
not suit his taste to that of his sitters. 
If they did not like his portraits, 
why, so much the worse for them. 
And so gradually they fell off, one 
by one; but what did Rembrandt 
care? I often think of his life as 
one of the happiest. For despite 
every misfortune—the death of those 
dear to him, the loss of his fortune, 
the loss of fame as well—he still 
could, and did, follow that lovely 
Chimera. Art, that carries us 
through the desert without bread or 
water, hoping always to come nearer 
her yet hardly caring to catch her, 
if we could; and at the end, despite 
stone bruises and scratches, we 
fancy ‘we have come the primrose 
way.’ 

Franz Hals is a fine old fellow. 
I always like to fancy him painting 
his portraits in some dim old studio, 
a little table by his side with a 
black-jack of ale, from which he 
could take a swig now and then. 
No doubt, this is a libellous con- 
ception, though many accounts of 
his life say that he was a merry fel- 
low——indeed, that many of his fours 
de force were painted while he was 
half drunk. He was the first man, 
I take it, to introduce the worship 
of the brush-stroke pure and simple, 
apartfromthepictureitself. Rubens’s 
work was very ‘thought-out,’ man- 
nered and direct, but there was a 
certain souplesse in his use of the 
brush. But Hals, probably from a 
personal idiocyncracy of tempera- 
ment, chose to search the planes 


with large flat brushes well filled 
with paint. This method expressed 
the head in planes, somewhat like 
the facets on a jewel. I have heard 
teachers in bitterness of spirit say 
that Hals had done more harm to 
portrait painting than any other 
man, owing to the fatal attraction 
which his clever handling has for 
young men. Other artists, on the 
contrary, will swear by him. Cer- 
tain it is, that all his work is a little 
distorted, the least little bit over- 
modelled; yet true it is, too, that 
he introduced an ideal of workman- 
like execution which influences the 
judgment of every picture jury in 
France or America. 

I said that some have thought 
that Hals had done portrait painting 
more harm than any other man. | 
should myself say that Vandyke was 
the guilty person. And by this I 
don’t mean at all to depreciate his 
marvellous skill and ability; for he 
was of the great portrait painters. 
But he introduced conscious insin 
cerity into the art; before that, por- 
trait painters were always sincere. 
If awoman were ugly, so much the 
worse for her; down she went, ‘ just 
as she was without one thought’ of 
any change. If a man were fat, 
why, it was a pity; but fat he was 
painted for future generations to see. 
Even Rubens’s insincerity was more 
or less unconscious; he was so full 
of his method that he let it change 
the character of his sitter. But Van 
Dyck, in a perfectly cold-blooded 
way, flattered his models. This 
appears more in the painting of the 
hands, perhaps, than in the treat- 
ment of the head. Some fat old 
brewer will be painted with the 
hands of a fine lady, hanging lack- 
a-daisically, with a delicate bend at 
the wrist. This has had a terrible 
effect on the Anglo-Saxon judgment 
of pictures. Every day one hears it 
boldly asserted that a sitter should 
be painted, not as she is, but as she 
might be; that it is the artist’s bus- 
iness to refine the character, to give 


the expression of the model at her ° 


best. This I venture to say was 
never hinted at in the old days. 
One only has to look at the portraits 
by Raphael, Titian, Holbein, Velas- 
quez-—courtiers though they were— 
to see that though naught be set 
down in malice, naught is extenu- 
ated. Asfaras in them lay, they 
painted their sitters as they were. 
But we—or rather the British public 
--have changed all that. Portraits 
must be pleasing. 

Reynolds and Gainsboro I always 
think of together, although in many 
ways they were so different. Rey- 
nolds was a‘Studio painter.’ De- 
lightful as his portraits are, they 
have the look of method and inten- 
tion in every touch. Gainsboro was 
much more like the modern Impres- 
sionist. He seems to have had no 
method beyond an effort to keep his 
color bright and sparkling; ‘any old 
way’ was good enough, with him, to 
put the coloron. Yet from this very 
carelessness of method, he was 
forced to study nature more urgently. 
And so it happens that his best pic- 
tures—the Mrs. Siddons of the 
National Gallery, for instance—have 
much more the look of vitality and 
modernness than anything of Sir 
Joshua has. By this, I don’t mean 
to hint that Sir Joshua was not a 
very great painter. He was; and I 
think all artists have an affection 
for him as a typical artist-——a man 
who could go on painting good 
things in the midst of the bustle and 
tattle of that most Philistine London 
of the last century’s end 


“When they talked of theirs Raphaels, 
Correggios and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” 





If you want to hear about modern 
Portrait Painters, you must buy the 
next COMMONWEALTH. 


A SMALL BOY IN EUROPE. 
{From Harper’s Round Table. } 


We had a great time when we 
landed. All our trunks had to be 
opened by the Custom House in- 
spectors to see if we had any 
cologne or cigars in’em. I don’t 
see why they call them Custom 
House officers though. Their cos- 
tumes weren’t anything wonderful. 

It took Pop a half an hour to get 
his trunks all through because he 
said the inspéctor didn’t know the 
language. Pop says he asked him 
what nation he belonged to and the 
man said he was Hinglish and Pop 
told him he’d never heard of any 
such people, where did they live. In 
Hingland, the man said. Where’s 
that asked Pop, and the man _ nearly 
fainted and then Pop gave him a 
half a crown and the man said he 
guessed he needn’t open any more 
trunks, because a man as ignorant 
as he was wouldn’t have sense 
enough to try to smuggle anything 
in anywhere. 

After the trunks were all passed 
Pop asked a man where the baggage 
car was and that man couldn’t speak 
English either. Heasked Pop what, 
and Pop says again where’s the bag- 
gage car, and just then an American 
that had been over before says to 
the man he means the luggage van, 
and the man said oh wy didn’t ee si 
so. Pop says he thinks that’s Welsh, 
which isa language he »ever liked 
anyhow. The only we'sh thing he 
ever liked was a rabbit, he said. 
Wots your name asked the Baggage 
man. Drake, says Pop. Well your 
van is the seventh car up. It’s 
marked witha D. Do you know a 
I) when you see it? Pop said he 
guessed so. He'd seen one once 
and he had an idea that it looked 
like a P without a pedestal or a B 
cut in two. That’s it, said the man. 
Well you put your luggage in the 
van marked with a P_ with- 
out a pedestal and when you get to 
London: you can go and claim it. 
But suppose somebody else claims it 
said Pop. That’s his affair and 
yours not mine says the man and 
he walked off. ‘Then Pop found out 
that they don’t give checks over here, 
and he said he guessed the reason 
was that they preferred cash. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The enjoyment of the White 
Mountains seems to be confined, 
with slight exceptions, to three or 
four months in the Summer and 
early Autumn, but our White Hills 
are equally interesting in the Winter, 
when they are white in fact as_ well 
as in name, and the day is coming, 
let us hope soon, when the beauties 
of the mountains will be as fully ap- 
preciated underthe Winter solstice as 
under the Summer sun. If people 
could only be made to realize that, 
even though the thermometer does 
sometimes run far below zero, the east 
wind and its penetrating chill are 
not present, says the Saturday 
Evening Gazette, if ‘city folks’ 
could only appreciate how easy it is 
to learn to walk on snowshoes, and 
what invigorating exercise it is; 
if they would stop to consider how 
many clearer days there are in Win- 
ter than in Summer, they would per- 
haps be more willing to forego some 
of their numerous social engage- 
ments and breathe the pure air of 
the mountains for a week or two in 
January and February. 
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WHAT THE WINDS SANG ABOUT. 
(From The Household.) 


A new little moon one night came by, 
Like a light little sprite stealing into the sky, 
When a least little east wind limped along, 
Sighing and singing this sad little song: 

‘* It’s a queer old world down there below ; 
It’s a world full of children—that I know; 
But what is a very strange thing to me, 
They’re just as different as different can be : 
There are children big and children small, 
Children short and children tall, 

But some are gloomy and some are gay, 
Some must work and some may play, 

Some are hungry and some are fed, 

Some have houses, some not a bed, 

Some are loved and some are forlorn, 

Some well-clothed, some tattered and torn, 
And it bothers me, 

For I can’t see 

Why everything so jumbled should be 


The little moon hardly lifted his face, 

But looked like a child that is left 
grace; 

His chin was drawn down and his brow was 
bowed, 

And he hid for a moment behind a cloud: 

«It's truly a very queer world,” said he, 

“ That isn’t the way that a world should be,” 

And when they saw his drooping head, 

“ What a rainy moon !” the children said. 


in dis- 


But the moon went wandering on his way, 
And he peered round further every day, 

Till he caught the strain, one silver night 
Of the best of a west wind, brisk and bright, 
“ Now just glance over the world with me, 
It’s not all wrong, I think you'll agree, 

For I'll tell you something, and tell you true, 
This is what some of the children do: 


‘¢ The children big and the children small, 

The children short and the children tall, 

Those who are happy cheer those who are 
sad, 

Those who are good help those who are bad, 

Those who are up, lift those who are down, 

Those in the fields think of those in the 
town ; 

The dear little lass who has many a penny 

Will give to another who cannot show any ; 

They share their treasures, they share their 
joys, 

That is the rule for the girls and the boys ; 

Or so it should be, 

And it seems to me 

Things are working that way, you see.” 

The moon laughed out from his broad, 
round face, 

And thanked the wind with his 
grace, 

There was never much light when his watch 
was kept, 

But his eyes had been open while others 
slept ; 

“ Ah! that is the soul of a world for me, 

It’s a kind little world after all,’’ said he, 

And as over his course he joyfully sped, 

“ What a jolly old moon!” the children 
said. : 


courtliest 


A MARCH STORM. 


HE sky is cold and gray, the 
wind moans in the tops of the 
pine-trees and their branches sway 
mournfully to and fro. The sparrows 
fly wildly to shelter and the crows 
sail high above the tree-tops with 
discordant cries, slanting their black 
bodies to cut the gale which threatens 
to carry them away seaward. The 
air is raw and harsh, and a few fine 
flakes of snow are falling, almost in- 
visible at first but momentarily in- 
creasing until theatmosphere is thick 
with them and a filmy veil softens the 


outlines offfallS* but] [the nearest 
objects. 

The gloomy landscape speaks of 
wintry desolation—a _ death-in-life 
allthe harder to bear that we have 
begun to dream sweet spring dreams. 
We gloomily watch the rapidly 
mounting drifts and have no admira- 
tion for the pure drapery of every 
bough and twig, which seems to 
speak to us of darkness and death. 
A month ago we should have thought 
only of the delicate beauty of the 
snowy landscape covered with its 
soft white mantle sparkling with a 
thousand diamond stars; but now 
itis March and we yearn for leaf 
and blossom, the drapery of green 
and the music of rushing streams. 
Spring hopes are timidly awaking in 
our hearts, only to be crushed by 
this dreary and _ unseasonable 
tempest. 

But, after all,is this a true Winter- 
storm? It is raw and disagreeable, 
the snow is falling steadily as if it 
meant to keep on until midsummer, 
the landscape is clothed to all 
appearance in the _ wintriest of 
garments; and yet even through 
the whistling of the winds and the 
moaning of the pine-trees we 
catch now and then a softer 
more tender tone, the voice 
timid young Spring. If we 
closely we shall see every snow- 
laden twig adorned with a little 
dark shiny knob which was certainly 
not there a month, no, nora week 
ago, and which is swelling and 
swelling and needs only a warm 
breath from the South to burst into 
tender leaves. There is a joyous 
sound of rushing waters far under 
the imprisoning ice, if we listen for 
alittle. Better still; we don rubbers 
and waterproof and make our way 
through the storm into the garden 
and, stooping over the desolate 
flower bed, brush away the envelop- 
ing drift. A sweet smell of moist 
earth greets us, an odor that be- 
longs not to winter, and here are 
hundreds of little green fingers 
reaching up into the world, and we 
know that beneath all this show of 
winter the brave Spring flowers are 
climbing and will soon gladden us 
with the smiles on their pretty 
honest faces. ; 

So we go indoors with Spring 
hopes renewed in our hearts, stir the 
cheerful fire, draw up the easy-chair 
before the grate and make up our 
minds to enjoy the ‘tumultuous 
privacy of storm.’ What a day to 
straighten out a halting cerrespond- 
ence! We can easily throw  our- 
selves into those far away interests, 
knowing that these dark hours are 
our own with little fear of interrup- 
tion. Or if the cherished friend of 
our soul dares the elements and 
comes to us through storm and 
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“Pure and Sure.” 
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stress, with what warmth we greet 
him, and how the joy of mutual 
communion is enhanced by those 
sweet thoughts of the summer hours 
born of the friendly greeting of the 
blossoms under the snow. The 
thought of them, too, helps us to 
bear with patience the discovery 
that the snow has changed to rain 
which freezes as it falls, ana that 
the long row of icicles depending 
from the piazza roof, together with 
the glassy coating of every shrub 
and stem, gives the scene a wholly 
Arctic character. It does look sadly 
dismal; but, after all, how they 
sparkle and glitter in the light of 
the street lamps which are just be- 
ginning to be lighted, and there, on 
the side of the hill which has been 
left bare by the fierce March gale, 
surely there is a little tinge of 
grayish green in the midst of the 
snow. This storm, wild and un- 
relenting as it seems, is only for a 
night. ‘The Spring comes slowly 
up this way ’—but she is coming. 

Loud shouts of laughter resound 
from the nursery. The children 
have made a large bowl of soap 
suds, and in the delight of blowing 
bubbles have forgotten the raging 
winds and the dreary night without. 
Let us join their play and with them 
laugh away the storm, knowing that 
two or three tomorrows will bring 
us the smiling April in the place of 
this frowning March. 


HE latest diversion among 
charitably disposed women 
who feel it incumbent upon them to 
raise money for the needs of churches 
is to hold a candy sale. Invitations 
are sent out as for an ordinary 
reception, the hostess usually receiv- 
ing from 2to4. Ata sale given 
recently the room was prettiiy deco- 
rated in red. The curtains were 
drawn, and a mellow light diffused 
itself through red lamp shades. 
The counter, covered with red tissue 
paper, looked exceedingly attractive 
with its dainty wares artistically 
arranged. In salad bowls were 
large mounds of candy which were 
constantly renewed from the cooler 
atmosphere outside. There were 
pretty scales for weighing, and 
pound and half-pound boxes already 
filled. Besides the candies there 
were stuffed dates, grilled almonds, 
and mahy another delicacy, all 
made by the women of the society. 


Sateen 


PRICOTS on toast are a delicious 
relish to serve with roast or 
broiled meats. Procure the best 
quality of dried apricots, wash them 
thoroughly, and soak five or six 
hours in plenty of water. Put the 
fruit over the fire in the same water 
they were soaked in and add a very 
little sugar to it. Stew slowly until 
the fruit is tender, but not broken. 
Drain out the fruit and to the liquid 
add sugar to suit the taste and a 
dozen or more blanched almonds, 
and cook down to asyrup. Place 
two halves of the fruit on small 
squares of toasted bread and in each 
half put a nut meat. Pour the hot 
syrup over the whole and serve. 
DELICIOUS sweet to serve 


A with plain ice creams, blanc 
mange, or baked custards may be 
made of figs. Wash the figs and 
boil them slowly until they are 
tender. Drain them and pour over 
them a hot syrup made in the pro 
portions of one pound of granulated 
sugar to half a cup of water and half 
a cup of lemon juice or vinegar, half 
an ounce of whole cloves, and one 
ounce of stick cinnamon. When 
cooked take out the spices. 
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600,000,000 Pounds 


Of coffee were imported into the Unite 
States the year ending July 1, 1895. ‘This 
is the largest item of the importations of all 
kinds of merchandise, about 13 per cent. of 
the total amount. It is 16 per cent. larger 
than that of the previous year. Nearly 
every family uses coffee, and few « f ther 
know the different qualities when they se¢ 
them, therefore people in their ignorance try 
anything called coffee. There are, however, 
certain trade marks which guarantee a giver 
quality. Having once used Wood's “Acme,’ 
‘** Duchess,” or any of the other fine brands, 
one would never think of using a commo! 
article a few cents less in price. In putting 
up these extra fine coffees, much depends 
upon the expert who makes the selection 
and who can readily discriminate between 
the different qualities. These choice grades 
are better value and more gratifying in their 
use. When we consider the social advar 
tages to be derived from a fine cup of coffee, 
or of tea, and that finest quality gives th¢ 
greatest pleasure, it is wisdom to buy the best 
While the importation of tea is not s 
large as that of coffee, it holds a social posi- 
tion not to be under-estimated The 
United States imports about 80,000,000 
pounds per annum, an amount which 
creases at the rate of 2 per cent. each yea! 
The varieties of tea imported are not so nu 
merous as the qualities. Much depends upon 
the condition under which the crop Is raisec 
and cured — the time of picking, age of the 
leaf, the care and cultivation — indeed more 
conditions than enter into the production of 
most crops. Tea at 25 cents per pounc may 
appear as valuable to the ordinary consume! 
as any other grade, but to the expert > 
nearly worthless. In fact the different qua 
ities of fine teasare now so accurately ce 
termined by the expert who selects them, 
that the “ Trade Mark”’ is almost entirely 
relied upon for quality. If you om you 
neighbor, ‘‘ What tea do you use‘ ® ° 
doubtless replies, “« Wood’s May Queen, a 
“ Primrose,” or some other favorite branc 
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CELLARS OF OLD HOUSES. 

TTICS have long been the theme 
| of the essayist, but cellars have 
their claim without prejudice to the 
upper regions. There has long been 
aninterest about cellars to my mind ; 
|love to contrast the simple, close, 
tark, cool caves under the colonial 
dwellings with the large, high, light, 
elaborately appointed lower story of 
the modern house. Of course, the 
rest of good building and good 
housekeeping has long been recog- 
nized as found in the cellar rather 
chan in the drawing room, 

How small was the space dug for 
nany cellars in the olden time com- 
ared with the size of the house! 
Vhere did they put all their stores 
r the long winters? Why were 
.y not all close and stuffy, as some 
vere Why did not the beams of 
e house decay? Some did, to be 
ire [ have known ofa party of 
the grandchildren of an old house in 
their middle life going all about the 
rooms together, and when they 
reached the cellar, one tried his 
knife- blade in one of the beams and 
the steel readily went up to the hilt 

th Another large 
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1e soft wood. 
uty were assembled in a grand old 
house when the parlor floor sank sud- 
ienly about a foot under their weight, 
it stopped there, 
\ young friend of mine has written 
thusof the cellar at her grandfather’s : 
We were afraid to go into the cel- 
ur, for it was cold and as dark as 
pitch, and one had to go with a can- 
le to see anything. Heaps of rosy- 
heeked apples gleamed out of the 
surrounding darkness asthe rays of 
the candle lit up the part where they 
Barrels of cider and vinegar 
stood against the wall. What fun it 
vas to be allowed to draw the cider! 
fo pull out the plug, whittled from 
wood, and see the stream of clear 
golden liquid spurt out into the 
pitcher, as if glad to get out of its 
dark prison.” 
The cellar at 











my 
was blasted out of a rocky hill, and 


grandfather’s 
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: had two purposes: first,to give place 
'y forsetting the great chimney; and 
“second, to hold the winter supplies, 
m4 the apples, vegetables and cider, the 
latter at the usual rate of a barrel 
4 for each member of the family and 
one or two more for purposes of hos- 
BD sitality. 
} There is current about our town 
) the story connected with a good old- 
| fashioned house that some time ago 


one Fall was let to strangers fora 
vear while the family went to Eur- 
ope. Before leaving, the mistress 
made a special request of the new 
occupant that he would be sure dur- 
ing the winter to have her plants 
watered that stood in the south-east 
corner of the cellar. The gentleman 
was careful to direct his servant,who 
went faithfully every fortnight with 
a watering pot to discharge her 
duty. But examination proved that 
all her effort had been spent in the 
utter darkness on the bare ground in 
the south-west corner,and the plants 
had not received a drop. 

About the cellar at my grand- 
father’s house there has hung a dark 
and repulsive aspect. In all the 
weeks and months I have spent at 
the homestead the cellar has been 
unvisited,and yet I cannot get away 
from the thought of it. How many 
times I have opened the door and 
determined to visit the depths, but 
have put it off. Now I am a thor- 
ough going courageous New England 
woman, and the changeful seasons 
of more than fifty years have devel- 
oped my resolutions, but the going 
down those stairs is something that 
I shall not do till it really appears as 
a duty. 

This is, of course, in consequence 
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of a story of life in the old home- 
stead more than three-quarters of a 
century ago. It came of the visit of 
a little vagrom dog which stayed a 
few days about the farm. It be- 
haved strangely and finally bit the 
tamily cat, and was gone. Before 
long it was noticed that the cat was 
very Cross. My mother —thena 
little girl was sent one morning 
to the cellar to get a plate of butter 
for breakfast. She found pussy 
down there, snarling, and as mother 
went up the stairs, the angry cat ran 
after her, scratching hard on the 
backs of mother’s stout winter shoes. 
The frightened little girl slammed 
the door upon the cat and ran to 
tell how dreadfully pussy acted. 
Little attention was paid to this, but 
as the children were getting ready 
for school, puss sprang at the leg of 
little Charles and bit so hard that 
she had to be beaten off. She was 
evidently mad; the child’s leg had 
to be cauterized, and a tremendous 
treatment of calomel was believed to 
have saved his life, though a certain 
lack of robustness in health after- 
wards was always laid to this ex- 
perience. 

The wretched little dog made his 
way to a farm where there were many 
fine cattle, and bit most of them. 
H ydrophobia developed among them 
fearfully, so that after serving asa 
spectacle of horror to that town 
(Pittsfield, Mass.) they had to be 
killed. The details of that terrible 
story must have madea deep im- 
pression on all who ever heard it; 
and no wonder, when I look down 
that stairway, the ghost of the poor 
cat turns me away and the sorrowful 
moans of the dog and the oxen seem 
to sound in my ear. 

Happily all the rest of the dear 
old house is full of pleasant associa- 
tions of the cheerful, gentle and in- 
teresting family life that went on 
over that cellar and under that roof- 
tree. K. B. 


INEXPENSIVE PORTIERES. 


i’ is always possible to find hand- 

some material for portieres if one 
has sufficient money to spend for 
that purpose, writes J. Herter Altiers 
in The Household. Upholstery and 
art stores can show a tempting array 
of rich fabrics that will blend 
harmoniously with almost any colors 
in furnishing: but the great difficulty 
is to find inexpensive material that 
will give satisfaction. 

Denim is perhaps the most artistic 
of all the cheaper fabrics. It hasa 
soft, firm texture, and is shown in 
rich, plain colorings and color com- 
binations, which harmonize well with 
other furnishings. As yet, it has 
only been manufactured in goods 
that range from twenty-eight to 
thirty-six inches in width, so that it 
is necessary to use more than one 
breadth for a doorway, but the seam 
is scarcely discernible if it is neatly 
made. 

The Art linen in coarse weave is 
also very popular for door curtains, 
but is more expensive than the 
denim. It is seventy-two inches 
wide, and may be found in a wide 
range of art colors, the most delicate 
tints of which are fadeless. 

Bargarren Art cloth is also much 
used for this purpose. It is seventy- 
two inches wide, and is a heavy and 
rich looking hanging, especially when 
outlined in some bold pattern. 

For bed-rooms, crash, duck, hucka- 
buck and several other weaves of 
linen may be found in the natural 
tints. 

A handsome portiere for a bed- 
room is of flax-colored, loosely- 
woven crash, embroidered both top 
and bottom, with an all-over scroll 
design. This is done in long and 





short and outline-stitch, with black 
and sultan red Asiatic rope silk, and 
the more effective parts outlined 
with gold thread couched with silk 
of the same color. 

Between the borders single scrolls 
are scattered irregularly aed . the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
surface. The entire portiere is lined Company, Lessee. 
with sultan red sateen, and is exceed- —— 


ingly rich looking and effective. TICKETS 


All patterns for embroidered door 
LQ ALL POINTS WEST 


hangings should be large, decorative 
and conventional in design. 
amet ~ me 6 —_— ar lhe West Shore in connection with the 
Detached figures scattered over Fitchburg R. R. fs the shortest 
line between 


the surface are perhaps the most 
popular, Boston, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


Through Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars 
leave Union Station, Causeway Street, Bos 
ton, at 3.00 and 7.00 p. m. 

Tickets via Hoosac Tunnel and West 
Shore route are on sale at all the principal 
railway stations in New England. 


WEST 
SHORE 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S PEST. 
HEN a weary housekeeper was 
asked what her idea of heaven 
was she replied, “A place where 


there is no dust and no dirt y For rates, time tables, sleeping berths and 
dishes.” full information apply to 

To the housewife who has a A. V. FISHER, A. A. SMITH, 
servant to wash her dishes, says City Ticket Agent. New England Agent. 


300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Harper’s Bazar, the second clause 
of the reply may not carry great 
weight, but she must have a very 
efficient staff of domestics at her 
command who does not appreciate 
the pest of dust. The putting in of 
coal in the cellar covers all the furni- 
ture upstairs with a black dust; the 
furnace is shaken down, and all 
polished surfaces are gray; while 
in summer a fine, light, impalpable 
powder from the streets sifts in 
hourly through every chink and 
crevice. 

While it is well and proper for 
the housekeeper to fight the nuisance, 
and once a day have her house 
thoroughly dusted, she may become 
a slave to her enemy. She is no 
worse off than her neighbors, and 
she would do well to console herself 
with this thought, and not make her- 
self and everybody else miserable 
because of a dim mirror or a whit- 
ened chair-rung. 

I have impressed painfully upon 
my mind the picture of a young 
married friend, fragile in appearance, 
and, in. truth, whose life was worn 
to a thread by her archfoe—Dust. 
She was the mistress of a large house, 
entirely furnished as to floors, man- 
tels, and wainscoting in polished 
antique oak. She kept two servants, 
but the parlor-maid had time to dust 
the house only once per diem. The 
remainder of the time the so-called 
mistress undertook to keep things 
clean. My most vivid recollection 
of her is as she appeared two-thirds 
of the time, worn and weary, with a 
dust-cloth in her hand. She used 
to say, half laughingly, half sorrow- 
fully, that a fit legend for her tomb- 
stone would be, ‘ Dustthou art to 
dust returneth.’ 

As dear Mrs. Whitney says, Some- 
thing must be crowded out. Let us 
housekeepers accept this truth as 
inevitable, and when we die let it be 
of a struggle with something greater 
than dust. 


child for hours. A paper of fashions, 
with crayons or colored pencils, af- 
fords a pleasant change. 

If the appetite has to be coaxed, 
a little tray with little dishes, even 
the toy tea-sets, and a play tea- 
party, which mamma will attend, 
‘all dressed up’ for the occasion, 
will dispose of many a gruel ordered 
by the doctor, but not relished by 
the child unless garnished by some 
such loving make-believe. 

A cup of rice, pearled barley, or 
tapioca, with a paper funnel and a 
few wide mouthed bottles, will afford 
delightful occupation for hours. A 
cheap coffee mill, screwed to a heavy 
board, with a supply of roasted rice 
or corn, will metamorphose a fretful 
child into a happy miller, who will 
sell flour or give it away as the 
times demand. 

A magnet with a few nails, pins 
and needles, is another safe and 
pleasing occupation. 

A paper of the finest tacks, a small 
tack-hammer, and a bit of pine or 
other soft board, change the miller 

‘to a carpenter, who may be the post- 
man next hour by having old en- 
velopes made into a little packet with 
a rubber band. 

A cup of lentils, a gill of beans, 
especially black and mottled ones, 
with a few small boxes, will afford 
much pleasure. To be allowed to 
have the opera glasses a few mo- 
ments, to use an ordinary hand 
magnifying-glass, to dress up a 
clothes-pin, to put the stamps on the 
letters for papa, to open the papers 
and letters when they come, afford 
delight so out of proportion to the 
trouble involved that one is inspired 
with zeal in discovering all the 
pleasures that can be extracted from 
the commonest materials. 


DEAR old lady who is just go 
years old says that she has, 
throughout that immensely long life, 
been remarkably free from anything 
like dyspepsia. She attributes this 
good health entirely to a_ habit 
formed in youth, and never trans- 
gressed. She is very fond of both 
coffee and tea, and always has been, 
by the way, drinking either one or 
the other at every meal. But she 
never drinks either with the meals. 
She always waits until she has 
finished eating and then drinks the 
contents of the cup beside her plate. 
And it is to this course of procedure 
that she believes she owes her eman- 
cipation from the national indiges- 
tion. 


SAPOLIO 


FOR CONVALESCENT CHILDREN. 


ECENT experience with a child 
of four and a half, under a 
slight surgical operation, a severe 
burn, and the measles in quick suc- 
cession, has brought the subject 
vividly before me, writes Sarah E. 
Wiltse in The Outlook, and I am 
sure some one will be glad of sug- 
gestions. 

A narrow couch, over which the 
sewing-table can be set, makes a 
convenient place for the child to 
play without getting uncovered. 

Blunt scissors, a flower catalogue 
and a bit of mucilage will amuse the 





« GOOD WIVES GROW FAIR IN THE 
LIGHT OF THEIR WORKS,” 
ESPECIALLY IF THEY USE 
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THE X RAY. 

HE leading scientific event of 
the past week has been the 
meeting of the Boston Society of 
Natural History on Tuesday evening, 
on which occasion Prof. Charles R. 
Cross discussed the very interesting 
subject, the x Ray. ‘The place of 
meeting was not as usual in the hall 
of the Society’s building, but in the 
Physical Lecture-room of the Insti- 
tute of Technology. Some four hun- 
dred persons found place within the 
hall, while an almost equal number 
were forced to go away without even 

a sight of the lecture room. 

In his introductory address, Prof. 
W.H. Niles,president of the Society, 
welcomed the friends of members 
who were present, and explained 
that, although a_ subject so purely 
physical might seem at first to be 
outside the scope ofa society de- 
voted to Natural history, still so re- 
markable had been the results of 
Reentgen’s discovery and so far 
reaching that biology and other de- 
partments of the scie nce of life were 
in all probability to reap the bene- 
fits and to have new fields of inves- 
tigation opened before them. It 
gave him great pleasure to intro 
duce the speaker, Prof. Cross,a mem- 
ber for many years of the Society. 

The story that Prof. Cross gave 
wasto a large extent historical, en- 
livened with numerous experiments 
and illustrated by means of many 
lantern views. It was not in the 
least sensational, but presented the 
facts which are really known with- 
out the environment of fancy which 
has usually attended their setting 
forth in untechnical journals. 

The phenomena which accompany 
the discharge of electricity through 
a medium which opposes a resistance 
to its passage are by no means alto- 
gether understood ;_ in fact, some of 
the results are today quite inexplica- 
ble. 

Everyone, is familiar with the ap- 
pearance of the spark which jumps 
across from one knob to another of 
an electrical machine when it is ex- 
cited. The light of this spark is due 
partly to the volatilization of parti- 
cles of metal wrenched from the 
terminals, and partly to the combus- 
tion of the gases of the atmosphere 
through which it passes. To the 
eye it is a spark of equal intensity 
from one ball to the other, but by 
experiment it may be shown that 
such is not the case in reality. For 
if the terminals be separated too far 
for the spark to jump, the discharge 
will be brush-like in form, and the 
brush will be far stronger at the 
anode or positive end than at the 
cathode or negative end. This fact 
was known to Faraday, sixty years 
ago, but the reason for it is not 
known today. In the same way,the 
spark has a choice about its path 
and would rather jump from a rod 
which is positive to a plate than from 
the plate to the rod, the environ- 
ment and circumstances being pre- 
cisely the same in both instances. 
This was illustrated by means of 
Weinhurst’s apparatus, which con- 
sists of two plates and two rods, the 
intervals between them being the 
same, and so arranged as to be able 
to receive the spark in either direc- 
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tion. Inone case one set of rod 
and plate will carry the spark,and in 
the other the second set will do this; 
the set selected by the spark being 
always from positive rod to negative 
plate. 

A number of other illustrations 
of difference between the anode 
and cathode conditions were shown, 
most striking among which was the 
discharge of a spark across a _ sensi- 
tive photographic plate. Here the 
spark itself affected the plate, pro- 
ducing at the positive and negative 
points evidences of very different 
action. 

The line of experiment next turned 
to the discharge of electrical cur 
rents though spaces in which there 
is rarefied air or gas. These Gis- 
charges are familiar to every one, so 
far as partial vacuums are concerned, 
in the Geissler tube, which is a part 
of the apparatus of every school. In 
these the light shows itself in the 
tube with a flickering glow, the 
straightness of which can be broken 
by the application of a magnet. 
This deflection is, however, local. 
The vacuum which is maintained in 
these tubes is but a partial one, 
there being left in the tube about 
one-thousandth as much air or gas as 
the tube would normally contain. 

Passing thence to tubes in which 
a higher vacuum is maintained, say 
about one millionth, the behavior of 
the light which is produced becomes 
very curious and interesting. It 
does not, as in the air, spring across 
completely from anode to cathode, 
but stops short of the latter, leaving 
a gap of blackness, at the cathode, 
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-while the flickering light fills the 


rest of the tube. As the vacuum is 
increased, the resistance to the cur- 
rent is increased, and it becomes 
more and more difficult to send the 
current through. The spark would 
rather jump across an air space of 
two inches or more than traverse a 
vacuum jump of no more than one- 
twenty-fifth of an inch. 

A portion of the paper was devoted 
to the different forms of instruments 
with which the currents could be 
produced for the tubes, the ordinary 
induction coil being explained and 
also the Tesla coil, which gives a 
current of very frequent alternations, 
one or two hundred thousand alter- 
nations per second. For some rea- 
sons this has some advantages, and 
an instrument of this nature was 
used during the later experiments. 

It is in the region of about one- 
millionth of an atmosphere in the 
tube that Crookes has made many 
of his experiments. These cover 
some twenty years and more. This 
experimenter found that there was a 
dark space at the cathode, and that 
this was lengthened as the vacuum 
became more and more perfect ; and 
he found that there were projected 
from tubes highly exhausted certain 
rays which have since been called 
cathode rays. These are entirely 
unlike the x rays. The phenomena 
obsérved by Crookes seem to imply 
that something was thrown off in 
straight lines from the cathode 
which has the power of exciting 
fluorescence, especially in glass. 

Crookes referred the effects which 
he discovered to the action of some- 


thing which was thrown off from the 
cathode, and supposed that what 
is termed the ‘free path’ of the 
molecules of gas which remain in 
the tube is greatly lengthened — in 
fact, to an extent of several inches 
—and the mechanical impact of 
these molecules causes the phenom- 
ena which he saw. He therefore 
made a number of contrivances in 
which the mechanical impact is 
made to run little light-mills, similar 
to the familiar vane of the radiome- 
ter. This idea has been stoutly con- 
tested by the Germans. The point 
can not be considered as settled,but 
this much is true, that the hypothe- 
sis of Crookes does not account for 
all of the phenomena. This is certain 
from experiments made both in Ger 
many and in the laboratory of the 
Institute of Technology. 

- Following Crookes quite a number 
of years—in fact, within five years 
of the present time— Herz, in experi- 
menting with the Crookes tube 
found that the rays would penetrate 
several leaves of gold leaf if placed 
in their path within the tube; while 
about a year later, Lenard found 
that aluminum is transparent to the 
rays, and accordingly made an alum- 
inum window in his tube through 
which he passed the rays out into 
the atmosphere. The Crookes hypo- 
thesis could not account for the win- 
dow of Lenard, for if the action was 
dependent upon the tenuity of the 
vacuum, the manifestation could not 
take place in the outer air. 

To what was already known, 
Reentgen has not added so very 
much. There is nothing unusual or 
unexpected in taking photographs 
in the dark. This had been done 
almost since the beginning of photog 
raphy. It has always been known 
that there are parts of the invisible 
spectrum which are very active in 
photography, and the spectrum has 
been extended by this means to very 
far below the red and above the 
violet. What he did do isto find 
out that certain substances, usually 
opaque to light, would permit the 
new rays to pass through them. He 
was led to think that these rays 
were not the cathode rays which 
had before been known, and accord- 
ingly as a provisional name for a 
thing whose nature he could not 
even guess at, he adopted the 
algebraic symbol, «x. 

One of the odd things which the 
x rays will do is to cause certain 
substances to shine with a fluores- 
cent light whenever they strike 
them. These phenomena were 
especially noted by Roentgen, and 
have formed the basis of his experi- 
ments. 


Then followed a remarkable ex- 
periment, not before shown outside 
of the laboratory of the Institute, in 
which was exhibited the fluorescence 
of platino-cyanide of barium. The 
more recent name for the phenome- 
non is luminescence, and under the 
influence of the rays the substance 
glows with a light not strictly 
phosphorescent but of a similar 
subdued nature. The apparatus 
consisted ofa light-tight box into 
which a Crookes tube was intro- 
duced. Of course, with the lid 
closed, no light could be perceived. 
On one side of the box there was a 
window which could be closed with 
slips of vulcanite or metal. Outside 
of these slips a tablet containing 
crystals of the chemical were placed, 
and on lighting the tube the rays 
from it passed through the aluminum 
and vulcanite and caused the tablet 
to glow with its peculiar light. The 
experiment called for all the alumi- 
num and vulcanite at hand, and the 
thickness of the combination was 


about one quarter of an_ inch. 
through which the rays passed with 
out difficulty. 

The greatest popular interest 
connection with Reentgen’s work has 
been in the photography, and many 
specimens were shown, some from 
European experimenters and others 
from the laboratory of the Institute 
Hands, coins in purses, spectacles 
in cases, bones of animals and the 
like were shown by lantern slides. 
some score or more, making apparent 
to every one the remarkable pr 


A 
erties presented by the 


Trays 


penetrating objects opaque to ligh; 


The reason why the rays affe 
the photographic plate has not 
yet been determined ; it may be th 
the rays act directly upon the sily: 
salts and produce the results o: 
may cause the portions of the plate 
which they strike to luminesce an 
this light affects the plate just as an 
other light would. 


The lines of experimenting 
country and abroad were commented 
upon briefly The photograph 
merely a shadow and does not g 
any idea of depth. ‘To over 
this difficulty, a number of i 
menters have suggested different 
methods. Professor Trowbridge has 
taken two photographs, while others 
have used two tubes at the same 
time, taking two views, and on look 
ing at them with the stereoscope the 
relief of the objects becomes evi 
dent. 

One of the experiments which has 
been made in the Institute labora. 
tory was with reference to the source 
of the rays. Mr. Lawrence, an assis 
tant,took photographs of the Crookes 
tube with a pinhole camera, and 
found that with a single direction 
current ‘hrough the tube the 
came from the cathode. On the 
other hand, Rowland and others 
have reason to believe that the cath 
ode is the true source of the energy 
This matter therefore at the present 
time is a little obscure, the authori 
ties being now less certain than they 
were a week ago about the source 
of the rays. 


Tavs 


As to the relation of the x rays to 
light, it is difficulttosay. Rcentgen 
believes that they are quite a differ 
ent thing and thinks that in the « 
rays there are no transverse vibra 
tions. This he bases on the fact 
that the rays can be neither re 
flected nor refracted by any sub- 
stances yet tried. This in 
opinion of Professor Cross depends 
upon the velocity of the rays, a'one, 
and he is by no means sure that it Is 
proof that the transverse vibrations 
are absent. 

A curious line of experiment has 
been taken up by his assistant, Dr. 
Goodwin. It has been known that 
when light strikes certain substances 
it causes them to discharge their 
negative electricity. When the * 
rays strike these substances, both 
positive and negative electricity 's 
discharged. This experiment was 
admirably exhibited by projecting 
upon the screen an electrometer 
which showed the discharge of both 
positive and negative when under 
the influence of the new form 0! 
energy, the x ray. 

As to the effect of the rays upo? 
bacteria, many statements have been 
made to the effect that they are de 
structive to such forms of life. E* 
periments to determine this are in 
progress in the laboratory of the In- 
stitute. They require much om 
for their completion and positive 
statements cannot yet be made, but 
the tendency of the results seem® 
to point to their inability to dest) 
the bacteria. 


the 
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THE SONG OF THE SEA. 
BY J. A. F 


. 
ere is no song like the swelling song 
of the never-resting sea 


vhen the tide is running full and strong, 


and the wind is blowing free; 
When the waves come in with a rush and 
roar, 
1e seething eddies swirl : 
yater to wind. to sky, and shore 


i wild defiance huri 


is no song like the tender song 
the lapping lullabies 


sea is singing the whole night 
long, 
When the moon on the water lies; 
When the silver beams from the ripples 
leap 


iy their sportive dance and chase; 
ithe love of the sea from its home so 
deep 
«smiling in Heaven's face. 
The New Budget, 


OF SPANISH POSTERS. 


[ is a popular fallacy that Spain 
possesses few painters, musicians, 
od writers, and that even these 
‘ew are very second-rate specimens 
rhe man who travels through An- 
jalusia with his eyes open and his 
sind free from prejudice, soon dis 
wers how the talent of the country 
has been either neglected or mis- 
udged. He listens to excellent 
music of the lighter kind, he reads 
charming prose and exquisite verse, 
and, though the art of the day be 
nitative rather than creative, it is 
good after its kind. Copies of the 
id Masters are in request, and they 
ire well executed: in the Alcazar of 
seville and Alhambra of Granada 
the visitor may find hard-working 
tists whose powers rise consider- 

yabove the level of mediocrity. 
nfortunately,says The Sketch,Spain 
sin an impoverished condition, 
ind artists, authors, and musicians 
anget but little money in return 
for their talent, while scarce an echo 
{ their gifts penetrates as far as 
France or England. None the less, 
brilliant men labor, and are happy 
nthe public approval. They do 
not miss riches in the land of con- 
tinual summer, where all, save a very 
few, are poor. 

Spanish posters are a delight. 
Well drawn, vividly but truly 
colored, and perfected printed, 
they shine down from walls and 
hoardings, attracting all passers by. 
They depict the glories of coming 
fairs and bull-fights, and are couched 
1 terms calculated to draw money 
‘om a stone. The announcement 
thata famous matador will kill, or 
assist to kill, Sets Escogidos Toros, 
throws the Spanish reader into a 
state of frenzy. Not infrequently 
some incident is depicted with frank 
ttalism. A bull standing over a 
dead horse gives an opportunity to 
the artist to draw the unfortunate 
torse disembowelled and lying on 
blood-stained sand, while the bull’s 
tide shows the marks of the lance- 
thrusts, and his horns are likewise 
stained with blood. Color-printing 
$ so good in these regions of per- 
petual sunlight that nearly every de- 
‘ail of a matador’s costume can be 
given. ‘The poster artists are splen- 
vid when they depict movement; 
they are satisfactory in their purely 
‘ecorative work, but figures in re- 
pose are apt to become ‘ woodeny.’ 
" point of color, Spain beats 
France; and as France is so much 
‘advance of England, it scarcely 
ueeds a Euclid to demonstrate that 
English posters cannot be compared 
‘vthose of Spain. The latter ex- 
uibit, at_ times, an admirable sense 
of distance and proportion, which 
‘ves to show that their designers 
“arnt to draw before they began to 
paint. 

Spain, and especially the Andalu- 
“an district, is calculated to instill 
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the artistic instinct into every recep- 
tive mind. In the North, despite 
the grandeur of the cathedrals, 
there is a sense of gloom and decay 
that is fatal to the jose de vivre. 
Down in the South, the people are 
lucky enough to possess a joyous 
temperament They pass their 
livesin the shadow of marvels of 
Moorish architecture, their beloved 
MuriJo lives forever on the cathe- 
dral walls. The air seems to sparkle 
with life, the sunset and the night 
are marvellously beautiful. ‘Then, 
again, lack of money has taught the 
peasant girls how to create the 
greatest possible impression at the 
least possible expense, and, in the 
tint of a ribbon, the handling of a 
fan, the fall of the mantilla, and the 
arrangement of a rose or a carna- 
tion, one sees evidence of unim- 
peachable taste. ‘This good taste is 
not, for once, peculiar to the gentler 
sex. Men, be they beggars or 
dandies, know exactly what colors 
to assume, and the combinations to 
avoid. I have never seen a discord 
in the bull-ring, where primary colors 
run riot. The result is, that the 
artists have never suffered damage 
from their surroundings, and can 
start work without having anything 
to unlearn. 

‘These few remarks apply entirely 
to the inland towns where the natives 
are the sole inhabitants. At the sea- 
ports one invariably finds a decad- 
ence due to intimacy with the low 
classes of other nations. It is only 
where the cheap importations of 
countries whose art is commercial 
cannot reach, that the natural art 
istic perceptions of the Spanish mind 
take free and uncontrolled effect. 
In these places the result is always 
most charming. 


THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY. 

The City of Pekin contains what 
is undoubtedly the oldest university 
in the world. It is called the 
Kwotszekien, or Schools for the 
Sons ofthe Empire. ‘The duties of 
the Faculty are somewhat difficult, 
for in addition to the instruction of 
the scholars, they have to admonish 
the Emperor of that which is just 
and good, to reprove him for his 
faults, and have the hereditary priv- 
ilege of schooling the members of 
his family in the sciences and arts. 
During the last three hundred years, 
however, says the New York Times, 
the scope of their teaching has been 
widened, and all those throughout 
the province who purchase degrees 
and are of defective education at- 
tend the Kwotszekien. The an- 
tiquity of the college is very great, 
and a granite register, consisting of 
stone columns, 320 in number, con- 
tains the names of 60,000 graduates 
of the highest degree. These in- 
scribed columns constitute the uni- 
versity roll of honor, and the record 
goes back more than 600 years. The 
university als@ contains the ‘ Thir- 
teen Classics,’ engraved on 182 
massive granite columns, probably 
almost the only stone library in ex- 
istence. There is one in Sanganfu 
also, but that belonged to the 
Kwotszekien when Singan was the 
seat of the empire. 

Attached to the university is a mag- 
nificent Temple of Confucius, and 
adjoining the temple is the Imperial 
Lecture Room, so called because 
the Emperor must attend there once 
every year and receive the _ in- 
struction and exhortation of the 
college Presidents. This ceremony 
is still kept up, though the majority 
of the college buildings are in ruins, 
and its educational value is almost 
nil. The only use of this ancient 
institution now is to enable the pro- 


fessors to hold gssham examination 
periodically, and thus entitle them 
to draw their salaries. The emolu- 
ments are not large. Each professor 
draws $3 per month, two suits of 
clothes, and two bushels of rice 
every year, and a fur jacket once 
in three years. There is, however, 
a certain amount of honor and 
social distinction attached to the 
office, so that the applications are far 
more numerous than the vacancies. 

There are six colleges for students, 
named as follows: Hall for the Pur- 
suit of Wisdom, Hall of the Sincere 
Heart, Hall of True Virtue, Hall of 
Noble Aspirations, Hail of Broad 
Acquirements, and Hall for the 
Guidance of Nature. Each college 
or hall has two professors and many 
assistants, and the Faculty consists 
of two Presidents, three Vice Pres- 
idents, the rector, two directors of 
instruction, two proctors, two secre- 
taries, and one librarian. ‘Twice a 
month all these officials assemble 
in full war paint and perform nine 
prostrations on the flagstones in 
front of the temple. 

The gorgeous robes and imposing 
ceremony made thisa rather impres- 
sive spectacle, but of late years even 
this has been done by proxy, and 
two or three members go through 
the prescribed genuflexions and 
then write the names of the absent 
ones as well as their own inthe pon- 
derous ledger entitled the ‘Record 
of Diligence.’ The degrees can be 
purchased for a moderate sum, and 
some years ago 100,000 diplomas 
were sent out into the provinces in 
one year. Perhaps not 20 per cent. 
of the recipients of the degrees had 
ever even seen the walls of Pekin. 
The colleges mentioned date back 
to a very remote period, and in 1644 
the Tartars added eight more col- 
leges, one for each Tartar tribe. 
The whole fourteen buildings are 
now, however, in a very dilapidated 
condition, and no instruction is 
given in any ofthem, Every now 
and then an attempt is made to re- 
vive these Government schools, but 
it never comes to anything. The 
last attempt was made by Wo-Jin, 
the tutor of the Emperor and a_bit- 
ter opponent of Westernideas. He 
died soon after his appointment as 
President of the university and the 
ancient Alma Mater of the early 
Chinese isstill merely a remembrance 
of the proud institution which was 
in its glory before Plato was born. 





A FAMILY TEA SET. 


S' )ME people, especially old Knick- 

erbocker families, says the New 
York Tribune, regard their ancestral 
silver with superstitious reverence, 
and the possession of an antiquated 
tea set which has been in the family 
for successive generations is consid- 
ered almost in the same light as a 
patent of nobility. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Misses Schuyler 
Van Amsterdam, who prided them- 
selves on their exceptionally respect- 
able heirlooms, should cling to this 
remnant of their former grandeur 
with exaggerated pride, and should 
somewhat bore their friends at their 
frequent afternoon teas. 

“Such genteel functions, you 
know,” said Miss Hetty, the youngest 
of the three sisters, ‘“‘ costing almost 
nothing, and then we always have 
“ the family tea set.” In this way 
they descanted uponits antiquity and 
itsdear and gone possessors. Fearing 
the wear and tear of the kitchen, the 
eldest Miss Schuyler Van Amsterdam 
always washed these precious relics 
herself, rubbing them gently with the 
finest of rouge, so as notto injure the 
silver, and packing every piece care- 
fully in a big basket, which was car- 


ried upstairs at night by the old 
darkey butler. ‘’Spect no robber 
would dare tackle Miss Virginny,” 
said the old man, with a chuckle; 
and this belief was so generally 
shared by the household, and for 
that matter by the lady herself, that 
this was the only precaution taken, 
and the silver was left in the basket 
at the foot of her bed. 

One morning, however, Miss Van 
Amsterdam awoke with a queer, 
sickly sensation, and a dizzi- 
ness in her head, the like of which 
she had never felt before, and as she 
tried to rise her eyes fell upon the 
basket. Horror of horrors, it was 
empty, and the silver was gone! 
Miss Virginia gave one wild shriek, 
and then, for the first and only time 
in her life, fainted. 

“ A case of chloroform,” said the 
doctor, after he had brought Miss 
Van Amsterdam to her senses and 
had heard the particulars. “The 
thief was evidently an expert, and 
gave you only sufficient to intensify 
your natural slumber while he helped 
himself to his booty.” 

** But the tea set, our ancestral tea 
set!” wailed the sisters. “How 
can we live without it!” 

Imagine their indignation the next 
morning when they received, care- 
fully packed in a large box, their own 
precious tea service, with the follow- 
ing note addressed to Miss Schuyler 
Van Amsterdam : 

Dear Madam: Knowing how you value 
the enclosed legacy from your ancestors, 
and finding that it is only pewter, and there- 
fore valueless to me, I beg leave to return 
it, hoping that you experienced no ill affect 
from the little sedative administered to you 


last night by your sincere admirer and well 
wisher. LIGHT- FINGERED TOM. 


P. S.— The plating is excellent, and is one 
of the best specimens of the veneer of the 
seventeenth century, a much more solid 
process than the electro-plating of the 
present day. 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 


iy a meeting of the Current 
: Events Club, March 14, Miss 
Owen, ’81, spoke on the Salvation 
Army. 

The Theory of Punishment was 
the subject discussed at the meeting 
of the Philosophical Society on 
Monday evening. 

On Friday, instead of the usual 
programme of the Analysis Class, 
an organ recital was given in College 
Hall. 

Prof. Arthur Sherburne Hardy of 
Dartmouth College addressed the 
Alpha Society at an open meeting 
on the evening of March 14. 

‘There has been a great demand 
for tickets to the Glee Club concert, 
and also much sorrow among those 
who have invited friends and then 
been unable to procure tickets. 
After the members and faculty have 
been supplied with tickets, the 
remainder are sold, to outsiders, not 
more than six tickets to a student. 
The girls draw numbers and _ pur- 
chase inorder. ‘The supply gave 
out at No. 77. 





It is stated is an English journal 
that the MSS. of Mr. Kipling’s new 
volume cf poems have been sent to 
the publishers. It may possibly ap- 
pear in the Spring. The same jour- 
nal notes that Mr. Kipling is about 
to leave America for a permanent 
residence in England. 


Alice S. Wolf, who is the author 
of A House of Cards, the new vol- 
ume in Stone & Kimball’s Peacock 
Library makes in this way her first 
appearance in book form. Her 
short stories are however very well 
known in California and especially 
in San Francisco where she lives. 
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A DIFFICULT APOLOGY. 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


WAS alittle alarmed when I found 
myself in the room, but after my 
behavior on the previous evening it 
was absolutely necessary that I 
should see Miss Power. I! began 
bluntly. “I have come,” I said, “ to 
offer an apology for —for what hap 
pened last night.” She opened her 
eyes, and regarded me with an inno- 
cent stare, in which, however, some 
haughtiness mingled. ‘I donot un- 
derstand,” said she. ‘‘ Did you trip 
on my dress? Well, at any rate, | 
hate apologies. Will you have some 
tea?” ‘Thank you,” said I, seat- 
ing myself, and putting my hat on 
the floor. ‘‘ You see, when we came 
out of the Hall, and there was that 
rush, I had no idea “ Yes, it 
was an abominable crush,”’ put in 
Miss Power, hastily. ‘“] wonder, 
Mr. Radcliff, if you would mind ring- 
ing the bell?” ‘“ You remember,” | 
explained, as I returned from the 
bell, “how, just as we reached the 
door ——” 

‘“Oh,dear me!”’ cried Miss Power, 
suddenly, “ this teapot is such a silly 
thing! I hope nothing went over 
you.” “ Not at all,” I said, politely. 
She examined her dress carefully,and 
I waited in patience. “I thinka 
tea-stain is worse than a wine-stain, 
don’t you, Mr. Radcliff?” she went 
or; ‘and one can’t put salt on it 
either." “No,” I assented, cau 
tiously. “But when we were being 
pressed so hard against the door,and 
trying to get out, you were on my 
right, and the rusb sudden!y sent me 

” ** Vou do take sugar, don’t 
you?” interposed Miss Power, 
abruptly. ‘* How hot the weather is!” 

‘** One lump,please,”’ said I. “ And 
then someone pushed me, and I sup- 
pose someone pushed you, and the 
next thing I knew was that our 
cheeks were———"’"_ “ Mr. Radcliff,” 
interrupted Miss Power, quickly, her 
cheeks flaming, “I think we had bet- 
ter forget silly things, and go on with 
our tea.” She spoke with some dig- 
nity, and even with an air of rebuke. 

“ That's what L want to do,” I ex- 
plained, eagerly. “ But I have had it 
on my conscience to explain to you. 
You see, I couldn't help our cheeks 
touching.” “ Mr. Radcliff,” said Miss 
Power, rising, ‘if you will not leave 
stupid accidents alone———”"_ ‘‘ No, 
no,” said I, quickly. ‘ That is what 
I wanted to —— I owe you an apol- 
ogy. You see,it wasn’t that.’’ Wasn't 
what?” asked Miss Power, after a 
pause, and as if she did not want to 
ask it. “It wasn’t an accident,” I 
murmured, in a shamefaced way. | 
felt she was looking at me; and I 
felt, too, that her cheeks were crim- 
son, and then she laughed an uneasy, 
discordant sort of laugh. “You can 
make yourself extremely ridiculous,” 
she said, suavely. “ But please don't 
invent nonsense like that, and let us 
both forget a very unpleasant epi- 
sode.” ‘I suppose it was unpleas- 
ant,” said I, dubiously. “ Highly,” 
she said, with asperity, and, turning 
away, began to arrange some flowers 
in a vase. 

‘*« But you see,” I began again, in a 
shuffling manner, “I can’t rest — I 
mean, I want you to say you forgive 
me.” “I don’t think,” observed 
Miss Power, tranquilly, “that there 
is anything to forgive, seeing that it 


was entirely accidental.” I will con- 
fess that her persistence baffled me; 
[ almost began to think it must h.ve 
been an accident. Still,l persevered; 
it was my duty. ‘ But it wasn’t an 
accident,” I cried, dolefully. “ Mr. 
Radcliff, you are intolerable,” said 
she, quickly. ‘You yourself have 
just explained that it was the crowd, 
and——” “Yes,” I put in eagerly, 
that was when our cheeks — when we 
——”"’ “ Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, im- 
patiently. ‘* But that was not all,” I 
added. Miss Power elevated her 
eyebrows, but did not face me. 
“Really,” she said, indifferently, but 
I could have sworn that she was flur- 
ried. ‘You don’t know what hap- 
pened, then?” [ asked, meekly. 
‘“We came away, I! suppose,’’ said 
Miss Power, with the assumption of 
carelessness still upon her. “ Yes,” I 
said, meaningly, “after something 
else.” “Upon my word, you are 
very tedious,” said she. “I neither 
understand you, nor wish to under- 
stand you.”” I am sure she was agi- 
tated. “Were you not aware,” I 
asked, “ that I— that | ——-?” Miss 
Power made no remark, but was 
much occupied with her flowers 
“that I well 
have known.” 
and her 


I thought you must 
Still I got no help, 
back was towards me now. 
“IL took advantage of the juxtaposi 
tion to "| heaved 
got it over, “kiss you!” 
Miss Power turned round abruptly, 
and her eyes were full of honest an- 
ger. She surveyed me with great 
dignity, and then, in very cold tones, 
said, * You seem determined to use 
the cap and bells today.”’ “ Indeed,” 
I said,earnestly, “this tone and ——” 
“ How dared you? ” said Miss Power, 
fiercely. Now, to say the truth, I 
did not think she would have made 
this fuss about it, because I imag- 
ined that she had known, and — well, 
she had been polite enough when [| 
came in. But she was obviously very 
angry indeed,and this confounded me. 
I stammered more apologies. ‘1 — 
you— the temptation!’ I murmured. 
“'Temptation!"’ she echoed, with 
scorn. ‘A man is a poor creature 
who cannot— who has no self-re- 
straint, and must insult every girl he 
runs across, and——” “Qh, butit 
isn’t every girl,” I cried, hastily. ‘ It 
was only you. I would’t have taken 
advantage of anyone else, and ——” 
“ That is a pretty compliment to me,” 
she interrupted, with angry hauteur ; 
“that / should be the one chosen for 
your insult!’’ I moved my hands 
helplessly in protest. “Oh, but,— 
you don’t understand,” I declared. 
‘“‘T understand you quite well enough,”’ 
she said, looking at me with con- 
tempt. “The temptation!” I mur- 
mured again in confusion. She 
curled her nostrils. “I would not 
have done it in any other case, 
because there would not have been 
the same overpowering temptation,” 
I said, bravely. ‘‘I dare say not,” 
she exclaimed, with a sneer. ‘You 
see,” 1 went on, breathlessly, ‘no 
‘éne could look at you without want- 
ing to——” “I think we have dis- 
cussed this enough,’’said Miss Power, 
curtly. ‘It was your eyes that first 
gave me the irresistible impulse,” I 
continued, humbly. Miss Power 
snorted — very daintily, of course. 
“I have never seen eyes that color,” 
| added, earnestly. ‘‘ Eyes are com- 
mon enough,” returned Miss Power, 
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severely, as she turned away again. 
“No,” said I, firmly, “not that 
strange, sweet combination of hazel 
and brown, and——” “I don’t 
think this is very interesting, Mr. 
Radcliff,’ said she, coldly. ‘* Then, 
that peculiar shade of auburn I’ve 
never seen in any hair in the world,”’ 
I cried, eagerly. Miss 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘That is 
ridiculous,’ she said. ‘It’s true,” I 
declared. “those wavering masses - 

I’ve often wondered and wondered 
how it looks when you take it down 
at nights.”” ‘I don’t think you have 
any right to do that,” remarked Miss 
Power. ‘I can’t help it,” I ex- 
plained; “and the shape of your 
face."’ ‘* There are plenty of people 
with faces as— much the same as 
mine,’’ said she, refingering the 
flowers. ‘*Where are they?” I de- 
manded. ‘I’ve knocked about the 
world a good deal, but /'ve never 
come across one within miles of it.”’ 

“You're rather extravagant, Mr. 
Radcliff,” said Miss Power. ‘I often 
lie awake at night, thinking of you,” 
I continued. “I can call up every 
single detail of your face and expres- 
sion. And — I know you will think 
me very foolish and—and wrong, 
but sometimes I — well, I can’t go to 
sleep without pretending to—to do 
what I did last night, you know!” 
“ How foolish you are!”’ said Miss 
Power, with a faint laugh. ‘ That 
was the reason,” I explained, ‘‘ why, 
when I found myself, not of my own 
doing, you know, but just found my- 
self close to you— I couldn’t have 
helped it for the world. I just — 
well, it seemed all so wonderful and 
beautiful, and my heart went thump, 
and I became quite unconsc ous of 
the crowd and everyone; and then 
I caught your eyes, and— well, I did 
it before | knew.” 

There was a pause,and then, “ Oh, 
but you shouldn’t let such things in- 
fluence you like that,” observed Miss 
Power, in a softened voice. -“ | 
very sorry,” said Ihumbly. “Did 
you mind very much?” “Of course,”’ 
replied she promptly, and then hur- 
riedly went on: “ That is, I mean, 
when our cheeks ——” and stopped 
in a rare confusion. “ But you didn’t 
mind my kissing you, then?” I asked, 
innocently. ‘Certainly, I did,” said 
Miss Power, quickly. “That is —I 
mean — no, I| didn’t know, you see.” 
“Of course, you didn’t,’ I answered, 
looking crestfallen. “I should have 
minded very much if I had known,” 
said she, as though anxious that 
there should be no mistake. “I know 
you would,” said I,more lugubriously. 
“T am a brute.” “Ob, I wouldn't 
make too much of it,*Mr. Radcliff,” 
said she, kindly, looking out of the 
window. “You have apologized, 
you know. And, of course, well, I 
can understand, fron: what you have 
said, that you had- some excuse, 
you know.” “Do -utorgive me ?”’ 
I asked, moodily. “Oh, yes,” said 
Miss Power, cheerfully ; “of course, 
and I wouldn’t think anything more 
about it, if I were you.” “But I 
can’t help thinking about it!” I said, 
desperately. “But, Mr. Radcliff 
——”" she began, and was silent 
“How can you ask me to forget all 
about it with the memory of that — 
with that memory?” I asked. I 
arose, and from where | stood I was 
conscious that Miss Power’s cheek 
was tinged with color. “ You— you 
shouldn’t have done it, then,” said 
she, with a tremulous little laugh. I 


Power 


am 


approached her, hat in hand 
couldn’t help it,” I said, wit} 
« Oh, but that’s nonsense,” saig 
very gently, regarding the trag 
the street. “ Whenever I am cl 
to you, I have the same temptatior 
I said, drawing nearer. « By: +) 
not nice of you,” exclaimed 
Power. 


la 


‘“‘ All the time we have } 
in this room, | have been 
with a singular desire to do the sam: 
thing,” I said, “and now 

be quite mastering me.” «(ph , 
mustn’t give way,” murmured Mic 
Power, but she did not move, and 
was now very closeto her. «| can't 
help it,” I explained. <A parently 
Miss Power could not help it either 
The New Budget 
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wholesale and retail druggists everywhere as 
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with outspoken gratitude by a multit 
people whom they have cured of 
and kindred troubles 
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DAD 
SEASONABLE HINTS. 

ON’T be too enthusiastic about 
[) bargains. When the deaier of- 
‘ers furs at a third price, it is largely 
ecause he is considering the risks 
f storage and change of fashion 
ind other contingencies. If you in 
est in a fur cape now, you assume 
risks moths, accident 
ind sudden death, so to speak. Be 
some seasons it has been 
the habit to open their 
sales with the offer of goods they 

ave been obliged to hold over. ‘The 


those 


s des, tor 
of dealers 


y goods you contemplate buying 
ww may beincluded. Hewill have 
ied for them through the Summer, 
ind they will still be half or a third 

orice. Unless the inducements are 
special and many, better buy your 
farbargain inthe early Fall than now. 


rhe ribbon store on ‘Temple 
ace is making up, free of charge, 


the ribbon there purchased into col 
irs,andruches, bowsand belts,at your 
rder. Collars and ruches,bows and 
elts, are to be daintily the fashion 
rmany along day. Three yards of 
ribbon will make a really fasci- 
iting bow: two of such bows will 
nearly trim a_ hat a word to the 
vise should be sufficient. 

Remember to run a frill of lace or 
{ribbon in at the upper edge of all 
stock collars. Let the 
lextend only around the back of 
e collar and to the ear tips, if your 
is short, but unless there 
some frill you are not equipped ac 

ding to the pretty latest. 

Be wise; don’t get a Spring hat 
yet. Get instead a little velvet affair 
rimmed with bright flowers; some- 
thing that will not pledge itself to 
Spring and which yet will look fresh 
ind pretty. Or a large hat may 
have a velvet crown and an open- 
work chenille or lace brim. Sucha 
hat weighted with plumes and bright- 

1 by a knot of flowers, looks well 
now and will wear into the Spring 
ind until the fashions in straws are 
settled enough to safely choose from. 

Let your dress be either distinctly 
trained or a short skirt. The gown 
fall most difficult to manage is the 
demi train. A train that lies a couple 
f yards along the floor, and that is 
richly weighted and of heavy mate- 
rial, will take care of itself. ‘The 
novice who has learned to take wide 
turns will have no further trouble ; 
the train will not allow itself to be 
forgotten, and will curb your move- 
ments to grace and quiet. Indeed, 
the awkward woman will gain grace 
marvelous if her gown be generously 
trained, 

Women beyond first youth should 
wear always dark hats, a flash of 
color,a knot of flowers,a rosette 
against the hair, a gleaming buckle, 
may prove becoming, but the gen- 
eral effect of the hat itself should be 
dark. A touch of color at the throat, 
inthe ever favorite stock collar ef- 
fect, for instance, is always becom- 
ing. As soon as the complexion be- 
gins to grow a little dull, color should 
be used about the toilet rather in 
flashes and touches than in mass. 
ltis not that a woman should not 
Stow older ; it is that she should not 
take the world painfully into her 
confidences in the matter. 

Silk is indeed the favorite mate- 
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rial of the hour, and taffeta is the 
favorite silk. Taffeta wears well, 
always looks crisp and fresh,cleanses 
well, an? adapts itself charmingly 
to the audacity of line and fold that 
characterizes our present fashions. 

Corduroy is much worn for jackets. 
A Norfolk jacket of dull putty col. 
ored corduroy is worn clasped in by 
a little gilt belt, and very 
much the thing. 

Belts of glazed and ooze leather 
are offered in all White, 
cream, russet and bright green are 
the favorite colors. Buckles are 
either brass or silver, or of leather 
to match the belt. These belts are 
strong and just now accounted sty- 
lish. White isin general the most 
popular choice ; gold and silver and 
spangled belts are very pretty, but 
too much worn to escape common- 
ness long. 

Smooth cloth, loose front, shield 
finished jackets, in tan, oyster color 
and dull mode color, are presented 
with allsorts of finish — strap seams; 
ragged edge, many buttons, but as 
usual simplicity rules, and the sim 
plest appeals to the best taste. 

Coats of taffeta silk, planned to 
go with cloth skirts, are handsomely 
lined and faced and finished with 
white satin revers, etc., a loose vest 
of brilliant rose or green being set in. 

No one wears very high heels now. 

White stockings are to be worn 
with white dresses and black shoes 
but— the permission granted will 
of interest to few, and black 
stockings and shoes will probably 
obtain for most occasions. 

It is said that if the hair is wet 
with cologne each day and combed 
and shaken dry, tresses light, fluffy 
and in healthful condition will be 
the result. People who find the 
hair growing heavy and oily a few 
days after washing, and who are 
tempted therefore to wash the hair 
too often, may find the daily wetting 
with cologne serves. It is hinted 
that American women spend little 
time at hair dressing, and that more 
elaborate arranging of the locks is 
to be made imperative. 

Already you can select your para- 
sol. But, really, it would be dismal 
indeed to spoil one’s new Spring 
parasol by taking out in a snow 
storm. 

Fichus become 
elaborate, and 
must beware. 
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KING ARTHUR. 

[t is interesting to note, says Anna 
B. McMahan in the Dial, that it is 
exactly 309 years ago— namely, on 
the 28th of February, 1587, that the 
earliest instance of which we have 
any record, a play called The Mis- 
fortunes of Arthur (Uther Pen- 
dragon’s Son) was_ presented before 
Queen Elizabeth at the court in 
Greenwich. Then, as now, the cast 
included Arthur, Guinevere, Mordred, 
and a train of valiant knights, The 
play was preceded by a prologue, 
and each act had an argument, a 
dumb show, and a chorus. A curi- 
ous circumstance in connection 
therewith is that Francis Bacon’s 
name occurs in the list of writers by 
whom the dumb show and additional 
speeches were ‘partly devised.’ So, 





whatever may be assumed concern- 
ing the Baconian authorship of the 
Shakespeare plays, it is reasonably 
certain that Sir Francis had some- 
thing to do with the production and 
composition of at least one Eliza- 
bethan play. During the same year, 
it was “ reduced into tragicall notes” 
by Thomas Hughes, one of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn by whom the 
p'ay had been presented, and after- 
wards printed. Copies of this book 
are now extremely rare; a more ac- 
cessible reprint may be found in the 
little volume edited by John Payne 
Collier, under the title Five Old 
Plays. There is no indication that 
the play ever became popular; nor 
was Richard Hathawaye’s play, The 
Life of Arthur, King of England, two 
years later, more successful. 
One other Elizabethan dramatist 
William Rowley —was attracted 
by the Arthurian legends. He called 
his play The Birth of Merlin. — For 
many years this play was attributed 
to Shakespeare. Translated into 
German, it may be found in the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, included in 
the first volume of the complete 
works of Shakespeare in German. 
The first of the King Arthur plays 
to become really popular was the 
‘dramatic opera’ of John Dryden in 
1691, called King Arthur, or the 
sritish Worthy. It was received 
with great applause at its first ap- 
pearance, was often repeated, and 
held its place on the stage longer 
than any other of Dryden’s numer- 
ous plays- Doubtless a considerable 
part of its success on its first pre- 
tentation was due to the fact that its 


sast included such actors as Better- 
con, Kynaston, and Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, and that the music was 


written by the foremost composer of 
his time, Henry Purcell. Dr. Bur- 
ney in his History of Music says of 
this work of Purcell’s, “A century 
has not injured it, and especially the 
duet of Sirens in the enchanted for- 
est, ‘Two Daughters of this Aged 
Stream,’ and the ‘ Fairest Isle all 
Isles Excelling,’ contain not a single 
passage that the best composers of 
the present times, if it presented it- 
self to their imaginations, would re- 
ject.” 

Strange as it seems, although the 
text of the play was published in 
1691, this delightful music, with the 
exception of a few songs, remained 
unpublished until 1843, when all 
that could be collected was issued by 
the Musical Antiquarian Society. A 
copy of this volume, which includes 
text, music, and history of the play, 
is in the Newberry Library. 

The most important revivals of the 
play have been, in 1770, under Gar- 
rick, with Bannister, Mrs Baddeley, 
and Thomas Jefferson (ancestor of 
our much-loved actor) in the cast, 
and with additional music by an- 
other eminent composer, Dr. Arne; 
in 1784, under Kemble, with Mr. 
Kemble as King Arthur and Miss 
Farren as leading lady; in 1842, un- 
der Macready, when it had a run of 
thirty-three successive nights at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

As for the play itself, it has little 
to do with the king and his knights. 
The scene is laid in Kent, and the 
story resembies a fairy extravaganza ; 
there is an enchanted wood with a 
Saxon magician and a British en- 
chanter, an ‘airy’ spirit and an 
‘earthly ’ spirit and many dances. 

In 1776, William Hilton, a poet 
of little merit, wrote a tragedy called 
Arthur, Monarch of the Britens, 
which he never succeeded in getting 
accepted at any theatre, and there is 
a record of a tragedy by E, J. Rieth- 
muller, published in London in 1841, 
which seems to have been equally 
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A Skin of Beautyis a Joy Forever. 
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Magical Beautifier, 
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Skin, Noother cosmetic will do it. 







Removes Tan, 
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every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 
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M* Hilliard’s re-appearance at 

the Park Theatre, in the 
amusing farce-comedy, Lost — 24 
Hours, has offered the only change 
of bill in this week's story of the 
Boston play-houses, The play, as 
was the case on its first presentation 
has won much favor by its harmless 
and quaint nonsense and the spirited 
fashion of its acting. 


At the Tremont Theatre, His 
Excellency closes its engagement 
tonight. Gracious and gay Miss 
Nancy McIntoshleaves behind her a 
friend ineveryone who has_ been 
privileged to enjoy her charming 
singing and her delicately merry 
acting. Atthe HollisSt. Theatre, 
The Artist’s Model has won much 
favor: and nothing more delightfully 
droll than Mr. Wright’s queer genre 
dancing will be seen here in many a 
day. At the Boston Museum, The 
Gay Parisians continues to success- 
fully entertain the town. At the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre, the well- 
known [Trish comedian, Joseph 
Murphy, has delighted the devotees 
of this week’s patron saint with the 
familiar and picturesque dramas 
Shaun Rhue and Kerry Gow. 


The Production of Mignon at the 
Castle Square Theatre this week 
was fully upto the high standard 
of this admirable lyric stock com- 
pany. ‘The fame of the excellence 
of the first week’s presentation was 
sufficient to send a large number of 
patrons the second week. Miss 
Laneand Miss Mason, who alternated 
in the title part, had more than or- 
dinary opportunities for displaying 
their talents and added to the num- 
ber of their admirers by their” earn- 
est and truly artistic endeavors. 
Mile. Diard was also an object of at- 
traction and considerable interest 
attached to her efforts. 


Next week The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy, which is a great Castle 
Square favorite, will be the at- 
traction, Mr. Wolff appearing in the 
tragic character of Gaspard, the 
aged miser, oneof the strongest in 
his repertory. The strange and 
romantic story of the opera, as 
presented by the Castle Square 
Opera Company, makes The Chimes 
of Normandy an extraordinary Cas- 
tle Square favorite. The part of 
Jean Grenicheux will be taken by 
Mr. Arthur Wooley. The Serfolette 
will, of course. be Miss Lane. whose 
assumption of this part is said to be 
one of the most delightful bits of 
singing and acting imaginable. Her 
piquant manner and the abandon 
with wh'ch she enters into the part 
of the ‘good-for-nothing’ are de- 
cidedly entertaining. Miss Edith 
Mason will be Germaine, a character 
which she has studied carefully and 
in which she excels. The Chimes 
of Normandy will be given for one 
week only, and as it is an immense 
favorite, an early application for 
seats is advisable. 


Mr. Keith believes in adding to 
the attractiveness of his beautiful 
theatre in every manner possible, 
for which reason the visitor always 
finds a choice assortment of palms, 


ferns and flowering plants scattered - 


Sutherland 
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about in profusion through the greut 
lobbies, the reception rooms and in 
the niches on the marble stairways. 
These are changed frequently, and 
just at present the assortment is one 
of the finest to be found in any build- 
ing outside of a conservatory in the 
city. 

For the week of 
leading feature is 
burlesque queen, Vernona Jarbeau, 
who is making a round of Mr. 
Keith's theatres only. She will be 
seen in many of her most famous 
character impersonations, notably 
that of Calvein Carmen, which is 
said to be an exceedingly clever 
piece of acting. Muss Jarbeau will 
also sing the best of her popular 
songs. Another convert to the 
vaudeville is the talented Jessie 
Couthoie, the lyceum platform star, 
who will give selections from her 
most popular recitations. Mr. E.A. 
Wilder, who made such a distinct suc- 
cess inthe Star course during the 
winter, will assist Miss Couthoie 
with his incomparable flute solos. 
Caron and Herbert, the comedy 
acrobats, who have become the talk 
of the town during the past week, 
will remain another six days, as also 
those wonderful trained dogs and 
monkeys of Prof. Wormwood. The 
balance of the long programme is of 
the usual first-class character. 


March 23 the 
the celebrated 


Jack and Manola Mason will be 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre for 
the week beginning March 23, with 
a specially selected company, and 
will undoubtedly prove their popu- 
larity by the presence of aseries of 
large and greatly pleased audiences. 
The engagement is for two weeks, 
during which Rosedale and The 
Octoroon will be presented. Every- 
thing will be done by the manage- 
ment to present these two plays in 
the most attractive way. They will 
be produced under the personal 
supervision of Mr. W. H. Lytel, who 
will also be seen in a_ prominent 
role, and among the others now in 
active rehearsal are Mr. Louis Mas- 
sen, Mr. Boyd Putnam, Miss Hattie 
Schell Tracey and Miss Belle Stokes. 
Rosedale gives many opportunities 
for fine character work. 


Fanny Davenport will present her 
new and magnificent production of 
Sardou's Gismonda at the Boston 
Theatre, beginning next Tuesday 
night. Miss Davenport’s imperson 
ation of the title role is, in the 
opinion of many, the most finished 
and strong portraiture she has ever 
presented. and that she succeeds in 
doing justice to this heroine is con 
ceded on all sides. The tableaux 
are magnificent. The fourth makes 
it difficult for the observer to real- 
ize that he is not out on a deserted 
hill-top where the gods were wont 
to, meet in revels at some pre-his- 
téric time and where the Temple of 
the Goddess of Love now exists 
only in ruins, the solitary columns 
yet raising their heads to heaven as 
silent witnesses of a glorious past. 
The last scene is the most impressive 
of all, and represents the ifiterior of 
the church of Santa Maria at Athens. 
The architectural construction is 
most ingenious, and it is here that 


the people forget themselves as in 
church, so impressive is the scene. 
Miss Davenport has supplemented 
her own brilliant talents with a 
superb cast, including Melbourne 
MacDowell. 

Fanny Davenport has always been 
noted for her exquisite gowns, but in 
Gismonda she has eclipsed anything 
she has heretofore worn in any of 
her plays. In the palace scene she 
will wear a girdle said to contain 
$50,000 worth of diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires and emeralds, set in an 
exquisite net work of gold. There 
will be no performance Monday 
night, which will be devoted to a 
rehearsal of Gismonda. Miss Daven 
port’s repertoire will include La 
Tosca, Fedora and Cleopatra during 
this engagement. 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt begins 
a limited season of two weeks at 
the Tremont Theatre on Monday. 
The ‘divine Sarah’ comes here with 
her entire stock company from the 
Theatre de la Renaissance, Paris, 
in the most comprehensive and 
notable repertory ever presented by 
her to a Boston public, containing 
several distinct novelties, and to 
present them Madame brings all the 
original scenery, costumes and ap- 
pointments from her own Paris 
Theatre. There is only one Bern- 
hardt, there never has been but one, 
and it will probably be many 
decades before there is another. A 
wondrous personality is hers; a 
marvellous blending of intelligence, 
sympathy, force, quick perception 
and artistic instinct. Mme. Bern- 
hardt comes this season, it is said, 
a little plumper, a little younger to 
look at and to listen to, and fully as 
intense, as magnetic and as volatile 
as ever, 

The chief novelty of her repertory 
for the first week is Izeyl, which will 
be given Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings and Wednes- 
day matinee. It is a tragedy in 
verse specially written for her by 
Armand Sylvestre and Eugéne 
Morand, two of the idols of the 
Paris literary world. The scene is 
laid in a remote Province of India, 
and the time is six centuries before 
the beginning of the Christian era. 
The coloring is of the semi-barbaric 
warmth which might be expected 
from the date and locality. A 
strong vein of Buddhist mysticism 
permeates the plot. 

Another novelty in the first week, 
will be Madame Bernhardt’s con- 
ception of the much discussed Ger- 
man play, Magda, which will be 
given next Friday evening. Racine’s 
Phedre, which will be given Satur- 
day night of the first week, is almost 
a novelty, inasmuch as Bernhardt 
has not played it here since 1880. 
Sardou’s La Tosca will be given 
Thursday evening. 

Mr. Charles J. Rich’s 
the Hollis St. Theatre, Monday 
evening. will attract a great audi- 
ence. It is the first performance of 
Palmer Cox’s Brownies with all the 
new features and the large company 
(numbering over 100 people) which 
have given this fascinating perform- 
ance a run of 130 nights in New 
York. 


benefit at 


Betty’s Finish, in which Miriam 
O'Leary made one of her prettiest 
successes at the Museum, was one 
of Clyde Fitch’s earlier pieces. It 
used to be said in those days that 
Mr. Fitch, being unable to secure 
from the Museum management any 
thing like the figure at which he was 
willing to sell the piece outright, 
consented to let it be played ona 
very small royalty. You remember 
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what a hit the piece, \ Saagaty thanks 
to Miss O’ Leary, made, and Mr. 
Fitch in the end made a lot 
than his first demand. 


Following the engagement of 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, Mr. De 
Wolf Hopper will begin his an nual 
Boston season at the Tremont 
Theatre, on Monday, April 6. Hic 
first presentation will be an elabor. 
ate and sumptuous revival of 
his earlier and greatest successes 
Wang, which will be 
April 13, by the 
E] Capitan. 


more 


he of 


succeeded. on 
new comic opera. 

Miss Kidder says that befor 
‘first night’ she takes 
with herself that if only she mer 
fully is enabled to survive the effor 
she will never 


©€ eaci 


solemi ith 


never set foot on t} 
stage again. But the public knows 
her first nights always prove so 
successful that she finds the coura 
to change her mind. 


Be 


Bohemia, by Mr. Clyde Fitch. 
progresses triumphant y at the 
Empire in New York, in spite 
the unkind things 
had to say of it. 


I a 
the critics 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winstow’'s Sooinine Syrup has bee 
millions of mothers for their children teething Ie 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays a! 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy f r Di oF me 
Twent -Five Cents & bottle. Sold by a 
druggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syraur 


by 





Amusements. 


*« The Model Playhouse of the Country.” 


KEITH'S *** 


THEATRE, 
WEEK OF MARCH 23. 


BOSTON. 
VERNONA J ARBEAU, 


Artist of Ame 


Star List of Vaudevillers. 


BOWDOIN SQ." 


Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 


BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 23, 


JOHN and MANOLA-MASON, 


IN 


ROSEDALE. 


Next Week—THE OCTOROON 


CASTLE 


421 Tremont St., cor. Chandler and Ferdinand 5's 
Tel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 175B 1 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROO!I 


CHIMES q 
NORMANDY. 


(One Week Only. 
Eve. (at §) Prices: Balcony ana ‘ 
and So Mats. Wed., Sat. (at 2) 25 
Seat in the House All Keserved 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


B™Anp LAST WEEK “or me 


OF THE 
ERRIEST 
Most LAUGHABLE of NOVELTIES 


THE GAY Preceded E‘gsat* 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at? 
PARISIANS by a New Amer an 
io 


1-act play—BEWARE THE DOG — Introducing 

Be igo TUESDAY.’ pee 
_ 6—ELEONORA DUSE—s pet aust. 

oe only—Sale opening Tuesday, March 


The Premier Burlesque 


Evenings at 8. 


SQUARE 
THEATRE. 





